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Fig. 1.—Staffordshire Clog Almanac. 
(Reproduced from Dr. R. Plot's *‘ Natural History of Staffordshire.”’) 
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Fig. 2.—Staffordshire Clog Almanac, formerly belonging to Mr. G. T. Lomax, 
now in the Lichfield Museum. 
(Reproduced from a sketch by Miss F. M. Gresley, in the ‘‘ Ilam Anastatic Drawing Society Publication" for 1860. 
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days, weeks, and months of each quarter of the year. On the flat faces 
of the “clog” were marked various symbols opposite the particular 
days, which signified the cycles of the moon, and the numerous 
saints. Each day sacred to the Virgin Mary was usually indicated by — 
a heart-shaped leaf with a long, straight stalk. Other signs 
and symbols were the keys for St. Peter’s day; the gridiron for 
St. Lawrence ; shoes for St. Crispin. A large number were of a more 
arbitrary nature, and many are to-day quite inexplicable ; the origin, 
possibly, of some of them dating from days as remote as the 
undoubted Runic characters which appear upon some of these clog 
almanacs. Whatever the date of the earliest of the calendars, 
there is no doubt that they continued in use for a long period, even 
into post-Reformation days. As regards those of a more perishable 
nature, such as those written on vellum or parchment, in service 
books, or separately, not a few manuscript almanacs of early date have 
fortunately been preserved until to-day. In the British Museum 
there is a very valuable one, liberally illustrated with numerous 
drawings of great interest and varying artistic skill. Herein appear 
the signs of the Zodiac, and various constellations, the phases of the 
moon, the labours of the months. Some are remarkably well drawn, 
as the representation of “ Pisces” here illustrated (fig. 3), which is 
evidently done from nature. A large triangle of interlaced work 
is also a very good specimen of Saxon skill. 

The months are represented by the following subjects, suitable 
to each :— 

January ... Ploughing (with four oxen to the plough). 

February ... Assarting (felling and stubbing trees). 

March ... ... Digging. 

April ... .... Feasting out of doors (? Easter festival). 

May .... ... Lambing time. 

June... ... Haymaking. 

July... ... Cutting trees. 

August ... Reaping. 

September ... Hunting the wild boar. 

October ... Hawking. 

November ... Charcoal burning. 

December Threshing and winnowing. 

In addition, this alnanec i is a very Whitaker for variety of subject, 
including, as it does, lists of Roman emperors, Pontiffs—Adrian III. 
being the last listed—Saxon potentates, together with a map of the 
world and various geographical matters, such as a description of 
various countries of the world (“colonia”), wherein wonders and 
terrors abound. In one, we are told, “Sunt arbores in quibus lapides 
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preciosi nascuntur” ; “Est et alia insula in qua nascuntur homines 
quorum oculi sicut lucerna lucent”; “Est et alia insula in qua 
homines sine capitibus nascuntur qui in pectore habent oculos.” 
These are evidently “the Blemiz” of Solinus and Aulus Gellius— 
scarcely more wonderful a race than that which Augustine declares he 
saw when he “took a journey into Ethiopia, in company with other 
servants of God,” for the men of that nation had but one eye, and 
that in the middle of the forehead. 

In the same library is another interesting almanac, a folding 
calendar of the fifteenth century. Like the Saxon one it has—in 


Fig. 3.—Constellation of the Fishes from Saxon Almanac. 


W., Heneage Legge, del. 


addition to the usual celestial and temporal particulars, saints’ days, 
fasts, and festivals—representations of the various labours of the 
months, but differing considerably from the tormer. July, for 
instance, as illustrated here, is the haymaking month, and is repre- 
sented by a man wearing a drab-coloured laced jerkin (prototype 
of stays) and red breeches, and carrying a scythe which has a fork 
at its other extremity (fig. 5). The background is coloured blue, and 
the foreground we must conclude to be grass, since the next month’s 
picture clearly represents the corn harvest. Here we see a man with 
a scythe, a woman with a sickle, while another woman and attendants 
are seen bringing bread and drink to these labourers. In September’s 
Picture is a man with a flail ; in October is one sowing ; while in 
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November we see a man standing over an already felled ox about to 
give the coup de grdce with an axe. December is represented by a 
king seated on a throne, holding a cup in one hand and a book in the 
other. Various directions—dietetic, medical, and meteorological—are 
attached to each month. For instance: “In the monyth of 
Novembyr be not stuvryd for thanne the blode is coagulate. Blede 
on the lyv’ veyne and let the moystour renne out. Drynke cynamon 
and betayn fastyn. If it thondyr plente of cornys m’thys and all 
pspite (prosperity) it signifieth.” Again: “In the monyth of 
Decembyr ete nd wortys. Drynke qwhith wyne boyled wat’. Ete 


Fig. 4.—Constellation of the Ram from Saxon Almanac. 
W. Heneage Legge, del, 


qwhat man’ of flesch ye wylt. Blede it it thondyr of bestys good 
increse and in the plen pepyll plente of pese it be tokenyth. Amen.” 

Having thus come to the century which saw the invention of 
printing, we may expect the supercession of manuscript calendars. 
Hitherto it has been believed that the first printed almanac was one 
“made in Germany,” in 1472, by “ Regiomontanus ”—in the vulgar 
tongue, plain John Muller. But quite recently there has been 
discovered among the Schénau MSS. at Wiesbaden a printed 
fragment of an astronomical calendar, which is not only the most 
ancient printed one extant, but is also the oldest product of 
Gutenberg’s press now existing, bearing as it does the printer’s 
date 1447 and being calculated for the year 1448. The earliest 
British specimen is believed to be Richard Pynson’s “ Kalendar of 
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Shepardes,” printed in 1497. That such productions were not 
without honour in their own generation, we may conclude from the 
fact that some were sold for more than their own weight in gold. 

In this country the two Universities and the Stationers’ Company 
long held a monopoly in these publications ; and this, in conjunction 
with the fifteen-pence per copy duty, which was in force until the 
reign of William 1V., must have tended to keep up somewhat fancy 
prices. 

Between such times and the present, when we may buy a 
four-hundred-page “Sunlight Year Book” for the exiguous 
expenditure of threepence, the reflective person may make such 
comparison as his turn of mind suggests. 

The ancient almanacs were a judicious blend of astronomical and 
theological matter, with a little poetry and many “ morals” thrown in. 
Nowadays our almanacs seldom lapse into poetry, and “ morals” are 
quite out of date ; and while our calendars retain a few belated saints, 
they are not above including some sinners. But our theological 
department, if curtailed in one direction, is enlarged in another, for 
soon our schedule of sects will outnumber the old calendar of saints. 

Let us take as an example of these old-time almanacs one which 
dates from the beginning of the seventeenth century, published by 
“ Thomas Bretnor, Professour of the Mathematicks and Student in 
Physicke in Cowlane, London” (fig. 6). It begins with “a Note of 
the Mooveable Feasts,” followed by a chronology of “some notable 
accidents from the creation or adaptation of the world untill this 
present yeare 1616.” Tables of longitudes, latitudes, and tides are 
followed by a pictured zodiacal “anathomy of man’s body,” after 
which comes the calendar, every month of which is accompanied by a 
verse embodying hints on hygiene as understood in the seventeenth 
century. In September, for instance, the maxim is :— 

‘* Cheare up thy selfe and do such phisicke take 
As may thy body sound and healthfull make. 


Take heed of surfet, naughty fruits forbeare, 
If thou intends to live another yeare.” 


In October a less severe regimen is enjoined :— 


‘** Yet Physickes helpe is not to be refuséd 
Of such as want and warily can use it ; 
Good sport abroad for such as keepen hounds, 
But best at home for him yt hath no grounds.” 


In other injunctions on various matters, great virtue was 
evidently believed to be inherent in the moon, for we are told to 
“clip or sheare Sheep the moon free and encreasing,’ while we 
must “weane children towards full moon.” At that time no 
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almanac was complete without its “Prognostications,” for British 
seers were oppressed by no ordinance such as Henry III. of France 
made, prohibiting such prophetic utterances. Thomas Bretnor was 
under no restraint in these matters, and consequently was as pessi- 
mistic as he pleased. His prediction for the winter quarter 
promised that many “uncouthe” diseases would appear “to the 
wonder of the Physition and griefe of the Patient. Item many 
robberies and much piracie will be committed this quarter by leud 
and dissolute persons, which the gallows groans for.” In autumn, 
“By the configuration of this our Orbe to the rest, and the quality 
of the season this yeare I gather that the wnds will be rufling and 
wetherage unconstant.” 

Another favourite almanac in the 
timesof the Stuarts and the Georges was 
“ Rider’s ”—or, to quote a full title:— 

“ Riders : 1662. Brittish Merlin (fig. 7). 
Bedeckt with many delightful varieties 
and useful verities fitting the longi- 
tude and latitude of all capacities 
within the Islands of Great Brittains 
Monarchy, and Chronological obser- 
vations of principal note, to this year 
1662. With Notes of Husbandry, 
Phisick, Fairs and Marts, directions 
and Tables to all necessary uses. 
Made and compiled for the benefit of 
Fig. 5-—July _* isth century his Countrey, By Schardanus Riders. 

London: Printed by Will. Leybourn 
for the Company of Stationers.” 

Among the “useful verities” wherewith this old almanac is 
“ bedeckt,” we may include the observations on husbandry, printed 
in a bold black letter, which accompany each month’s calendar, many 
of which are as applicable in this twentieth century as in the 
seventeenth. Perennially true is this precept :— 


‘In gardening never this rule forget, 
To sowe dry and set wet.” 


























W. Heneage Legge, del. 


Equally rational is another rule :— 

** Dry your Flowers rather in the shade than in the Sun, which too much exhaleth 
their vertue ; but to avoid corruption, let the suns heat a little visit them.” 

In a “ Riders” a hundred years later similar advice is much more 
prosaically worded, when we are told to “dry them in the shade and 
then in the Sun.” 

As in “ Bretnor,” so in “ Riders,” great importance is attached 
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to the moon’s influence, for we are told that in January we must 
“set beanes pease and parsnips the weather mild and the moon 
decreasing.” In August, “Now with thankfulnesse reap your desired 
harvest. Sow winter Herbs in the new of the moon. Esteem 
fair weather as precious and mispend it not. Gather garden seeds 
neer the Full.” In November, “Kill swine in or neer the full of 
the moon, and the flesh will the better prove in boiling.” But in the 
almanacs of a hundred years later the moon is entirely ignored in 
these matters, and the sun only obtains a casual mention. 


Breton. 1414. 


A Newe Almanacke 


mand Prognoftication for 
Nui the yeare of our Lord God , 
1616 





Thomas Brefnor prafeffor 
the Mathematicks and Student in 
Physicke in Cowlane - 
London 
Fata mouere Deus fellere fata potest 
Cum priuilegro 








Fig. 6.—Bretnor’s Almanac, 1616. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 


To such minutiz did these “Observations” extend that “ whene’er 
we take our walks abroad,” our course is laid down with almost 
nautical nicety, for we are instructed to “ rise early, walk the fields by 
running streams, the North and West sides.” In December, Riders 
concludes with this “seasonable advice ” :— 


‘Tf thou be poor and can’st not feast at all, 
Thank God for such as thee to feasting call.” 


“Poor Robin” was the title of an almanac contemporary with 
“Riders,” which had a considerable vogue from the days of the 
Stuarts onwards. The author, whoever he was, had a most 
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unorthodox turn of mind, and his language, and much of his 
matter, was “free” to an alarming degree. That he did not hold 
with the learned King James on the burning subject of smoking is to 
be gathered from the versified dietary of one of his earliest issues, 
wherein he says :— 
** But if i’ the meantime you should lack-o 

To stay your stomach, take Tobacco ; 

For as our ancient sages say, 

Tobacco stomach takes away.” 


The full title of one of his almanacs is :— 


a THTUYTE TTY} “ Poor Robin, 1710—an Almanack 


% of the Old and New Fashion, or an 
TTS : 1662. 





= we i Ephemeris of the latest and newest 
= Brittifh Merlin 


Bedeckt with many de- c= 
lightful varieties and ufeful Sap 
verities fitting the longitude 338 


andlatitude of al! ies 
within the Mande ¢ Great 
Brittsins Monarchy , and 
Chronologica) observations 

of principal note,to this year > 
1662. 


With Notes of Hulban-Jee 
dry , Phifick, Fairs and Masts 255 
direétions and Tables toall E 


neceflary ules 
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Made and compiled forthaa> 
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Edition, wherein the Reader may 
find (by the rules of Astronomical 
Jimcracks) many remarkable things 
worthy of his and others’ choicest 
Observation: Containing a two-fold 
Calendar, viz., the Old Honest 
Julian or English account, and 
the Roundheads, Whimsey-heads, 
Maggot-heads, Paper-scull’d, Slen- 
der-witted, Shallow-brained, Muggle- 
tonian, or Fanatick account, with . 
their several saints’ Days and Obser- 
vations upon every Month. Written 
by Poor Robin, Knight of the Burnt 
Island, a well-wisher to the Mathe- 
maticks.” From this we may imagine 
that had he lived when the calendar 
was reformed by Act of Parliament, 








he would have shouted with the 
mob: “Give us back our eleven 
days !” 

One of his unorthodox oddities was to print one page,of his 
calendar with the usual saints’ names for each day, while on the 
opposite page he had a column headed “ Sinners,” under which 
appear in red letter such historic names as “ Ludlow the Leveller,” 
“Pride the Drayman,” Muggleton, Sir Harry Vane, and “ Snout 
Oliver” ; Pontius Pilate, “the Tinker of Bedford,” the Witch of Endor, 
Jack Cade, and Haman taking lower rank in ordinary black letter ; 
while blank days are obviated by the insertion of the names-of 
sinners known particularly, we may suppose, to “Poor Robin” 


Fig. 7.—Rider’s Almanac of 1662. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 
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himself, such as “ Dirty Doll,” “Sue Flannel,” “ Knave the Constable,” 
judiciously separated by various verses, such as :— 
** Skill cometh slow 
Our Life is such 


We little learn 
But forget much.” 


Or this :— 
‘*Ah me! But why? 
For we no more 
Endure than others 
Did before.” 

Although unorthodox and unrefined, he is at least practical in 
many of his monthly maxims. In January he says that “ Though the 
nights be long and candles be chargeable, yet long lying in Bed is an 
evil quality, because they must rise betimes who would cozen the 
Devil.” In December he cynically observes : “ Have much and thou 
shalt be esteemed much, quoth a granum of mine ; but no Penny no 
Pater-noster.” 

Almost entirely astronomical in contents is an almanac of the 
same date, entitled “Great News from the Stars, or an Ephemeris for 
the year 1710, by William Andrews, Student in Astrology”; and 
bearing for its motto, “ A Deo pendent omnia.” Herein the calendar 
is chiefly taken up with “ Festival Days and the Weather,” wherein 
the saints appear very red and the weather very black, the latter 
being seldom, even in June, July, and August, otherwise than “ wet,” 
“stormy,” or “tempestuous”; thunder being liberally prognosticated, 
with an occasional interlude of “ pretty good weather.” 

On the penultimate page of this “ Ephemeris,” some disappoint- 
ment will be felt when “the Student in Astrology” remarks that he 
“intended to insert here the Opinion of a very learned Man about 
the New Jerusalem and the Millenium, as it was printed at London 
anno 1653 but I being confined to three Sheets of Paper, here is no 
room for it. I shall now therefore only insert the words of St. 
John in the Revelations concerning the same.” 

The fair sex was particularly catered for in the “ Ladies Diary,” 
an eighteenth century almanac. On the title-page appeared a portrait 
of Queen Anne, surrounded by laudatory verses. In the preface the 
author states that “ Having in my former Diaries given an Account 
of the Sun, Moon and other Planets . . . and of the Passions 
and Affections of the Wandering Stars, I come now to treat of 
the fixed Stars.” The latter part of this “Womans Almanack” 
is taken up with a “Discourse on Love,” various enigmas, and 
“the Story of an Unfortunate Lover.” 

“Telescopium Anglicanum ” was the title of another almanac of 
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the same period. In addition to the usual astronomical menu, it 
presented a “Compendious chronology of Memorable Things,” 
beginning at what time “out of nothing God did all things make” ; 
chronicling the date when “Cromwell’s copper nose to dust was 
turned,” and ending when “ King William went to everlasting Rest.” 

The making of almanacs was not confined entirely to a class of 
writers who have for us to-day a merely nominal existence in their 
title-pages. For no less a literary giant than Dean Swift took up 


A. NewAlImanack 


a 
After the Oid Fathion 
For the Year of Chrift 


Gera Britannorum , 
OraBrief Chronology 


from the year1660 fill 
the prefent 1664 - 


By GeongeWharton. A 
Idem per diverfa . 


LON DON. 
infed by 7 Grifrend it 


Fig. 8.—Wharton’s Almanac for 1664. 
W. Heneage Legge, del. 


the task, and assisted by Steele, in the 7a¢/er, under the name of 
Isaac Bickerstaff, produced his “ Almanack or Vindication’of the 
Stars.” Aimed in a measure against the “ Erroneous assertions of John 
Partridge ” (an almanac maker of that period), it was also calculated 
to discredit the widespread credulity and superstition of that time. 
One of the first predictions offered in “ Bickerstaff” was of the death 
of Partridge “on the 29th of March next, about eleven at night, of a 
raging fever”; a subsequent issue professing to give an account of 
his death, the joke being kept up in due succession by the Zad¢/er and 
in the “ Bickerstaff Almanac” of 1710. 
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In looking through these old-world diaries and calendars—once 
the trivial literary treasures of a time when other forms of literature 
penetrated but a narrow way beyond the sacred circles of culture, 
affluence, and leisure—we come across, here and there, odds and ends 
of manuscript on margins, fly-leaves, or end papers, which bring 
strangely into our interest the long-bygone possessors of these 
almanacs. The “ Riders” of 1662, before quoted, once served as 
the diary and note-book of one Richard Latter, a Sussex agricul- 
turist, who has left many a “Memdum” on its margins and blank 
pages. For instance, of how “Thomas Mepem reckoned and then 
was due to me for 1 b. of wheate 0° 7° 8”; of how he “ paid to 
Robard May for hedging 0°0° 8” ; 
to “Marey Coxing for wages 0°7°4.” 

On another occasion he “paid to 

Tho. Hagat for a coulte 5° 19° 0.” 

Anentry on June 14th, 1665, when 

he “ fetched 2 seames of barly malte 

at Medston of Hennery Robarts at 

19° the seame,” raises visions of the 

days of measures and of methods 

of carriage now obsolete, when a 

seam was both a definite measure 

of eight bushels, and also the 

vaguer term “a pack-horse load.” 

On another page we might have 

learned the price paid “for grind- 

ing of to seames of barly malte,” 

had his figures not been obliter- 

ated by a blot. Fig. 9.—Cover of an Almanac of 1801. 

Another “ Riders” almanac, of _Actual size. 

1760, evidently once belonged to Lavender with gilt toolings, red oval. 

a sailor on a man-o’-war, for we find in its blank pages various 
entries such as these, that on Saturday, April 12th, he “sail* from 
Quiberoon Bay on a cruize.” Saturday, May 3rd—* Return‘ from 
our cruize off Oleroon.” On the 5th or 6th he “arrived at 
Quiberoon Bay.” “Sailed from Quiberoon Bay for England” on 
May 14th. “ Arrived at Spithead” on Wednesday, May 21st. Here 
his ship seems to have remained for some long time, for it was not 
until August 27th that he “sailed from Spithead on a cruize,” a 
voyage which in those sailing days carried him no farther than 
Plymouth in three days, for it was not until Saturday, August 30th, 
that he “came to anchor in Ply® Sound.” There the ship lay until 
Thursday, September 1oth, when he “came on board to sail and 
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sail* from Plym™ 10" a convoy to Quebec.” On the 16th and 17th 
he records “a terrible Storm and in great Distress,” whereby the 
convoy was obliged to return to harbour, for on the 22nd they “came 
to Anchor in Plym. Sound.” Apparently they set sail again, for on 
September 25th the diarist records, “Ship in great Distress had like 
to have been lost.” And here the diary ceases, and we know not 


/ 


Fig. 10.—Almanac of 1801, open to show stamp. 


whether the hand that wrote these few lines ever escaped the perils of 
the deep, or the endeavours of the foe. 

With this diarist we, too, will now conclude, craving pardon if we 
offend in doing so in the words of “ Poor Robin ” :— 

“I bid my Courteous Reader heartily farewell; and to my 
Currish Critical Reader, farewell and be hanged, that’s twice 
God b’w’y.” 

W. HENEAGE LEGGE, 





Origin of the Pen-annular Brooch. 


Some Suggestions as to the Origin 


of the Pen-annular Brooch. 


in course of time, become something very different from 

what it was originally intended to be. In its earlier stages 

it was of great importance as a garment fastener, or as an 
apparatus to fix the corners of a cloak or mantle worn around the 
shoulders for protection. Now it survives as a mere ornament, more 
or less inartistic: the garment being otherwise attached, or fastened, 
by buttons, hooks and eyes, or ends of tape or ribband. 

In its survived form it is of some interest, in that it occasionally 
shows traces of its earlier and more artistic days. 

A short time ago I was rather interested in some types of the 
early brooch, which seemed to have some connection with the 
evolution of this object from a very simple origin ; and in this short 
article | have endeavoured to describe the specimens in question and 
the deductions therefrom. The area, however, of my investigations 
has been hitherto very limited, but judging by the results obtained, 
I cannot but think that further research and more evidence will 
strengthen the force of. the conclusions to which I have come, and 
which I humbly venture to think worthy of some consideration. 

The form of brooch to which my attention was drawn is that 
known as the Pen-annular, which I consider to be the brooch proper, 
the Fibula being a much later type and of far less interest as regards 
its origin. Considerable attention has, | am aware, been devoted to 
the Pen-annular brooch, and much has been written about it, chiefly 
from an artistic point of view’; but I am not aware that anything has 
been recorded hitherto as to its possible form before it became the 
object so well known to us, or, to go still further back, the origin of 
the simpler form itself. 

I think we all, more or less, agree that no appliance of man’s 
making came into existence suddenly, or as the result of an elaborate 
inspiration, but that, on the contrary, such appliances have been the 
product of a long period of evolution from some very simple object 
that being, more often than not, some natural object. In other 


73 brooch is one of those interesting appliances which has, 





‘ Vide an interesting article by Mr. J. Romilly Allen as to the method of wearing 
the pen-annular brooch. J//ustrated Archeologist for 1894, p. 162. 
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words, I am of opinion that man never invented anything absolutely, 
but that his discoveries have been accidental, or suggested by 
something in nature. 

Man is not really an inventive animal, but remarkably adaptive— 
ready to employ for his own use or comfort the many suggestions 
scattered so freely around him in the world of nature. 

In this connection I have taken the liberty of suggesting that 
prehistoric man may have fastened the skins which he wore around 
his shoulders by means of two bones eminently useful for that 
purpose, but that such bones, not requiring any artificial working or 
treatment by man for the purpose in question, do not exist in our 
museums (as evidence of my theory) any more than do other 
unwrought bones, &c., so frequently found in some Stone Age 
deposits. 


We have abundant evidence that in the Stone Age the bones, 
horns, and tusks of animals entered largely into the catalogue ot 
useful materials with which early man hafted his weapons, and which 
supplied his other wants and requirements. It is not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that the pelvic bones, known as the os 
innomenatum, with its natural oval perforation, may have suggested 
to, say, neolithic man the idea of a ring, and that such a ring would 
be a very useful appliance whereby to fasten the corners of the 
skin which he wore around his shoulders, securing the same by 
means of the os calcis, a bone which he would find in the same 
animal—say a deer or sheep—and which, in itself, forms a remark- 
ably useful pin. These bones are shown on fig. 1, and their 
adaptability to the purpose in question is on fig. 2; and a more 
solid and useful cloak fastener, consisting as it does of two simple 
sheep bones, it would be difficult to imagine. 
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I have already alluded to man as an adaptive animal, and once 
having obtained the idea or suggestion, from a natural object, he 
would soon set to work to copy it, and even try and elaborate or 
improve upon it. We now come to a very interesting point in the 
evolution of this appliance, for I humbly venture to think that our 
museums contain an enormous mass of evidence in favour of this 
suggestion, but that such evidence is quite unintentional on the part 
of those who have determined the specimens in question. I refer to 
the numerous specimens in stone, jet, bone, bronze, iron, &c., of rings 
and pins, the former being labelled “ Armlets” and the latter 
“ Hairpins.” Now I am perfectly aware that there are numbers of 
armlets and hairpins, properly so called, as also there are numerous 
brooches of advanced types, also correctly described ; but there are 
also these middle types, which I venture to call pin-ring brooches, 
and which I consider to have been so used, and for these reasons. 


Fig. 2. 


Firstly—The rings are invariably too small to pass over the 
hand, even of a child. 

Secondly—They are usually very strong and heavy so as to 
withstand the pull caused by the weight of the garment. 

Thirdly—The pins are mostly short and stoutly fashioned, 
making them useful for a heavy cloak, but not at all useful for 
the hair. 

Fourthly—Many pins have perforated heads, to which I shall 
refer later, but which perforation is unimportant for the hair. 

Fifthly—I find numerous labels to the effect that the armlet and 
hairpin were found together, which supports my view, rather than the 
armlet and hairpin theory. Indeed, in the British Museum is a large 
jet ring described as an “armlet found upon the breast of a skeleton,” 

2 
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the very place where we naturally expect to find a pin-ring brooch. 
(The missing pin might have been of an easily decomposable 
material.) 

Pins of bone, &c., and some examples of the os calcis were 
found in London a few years ago. These were highly polished, and 
such polish would be the natural result of using them as cloak 
fasteners. 

Such examples exist by hundreds in our museums under various 
descriptive labels. 

Considerable interest has been caused by the so-called flint 
bracelets of Egypt, all of which described examples were, I believe, 
broken. May not these have been elaborate pin-ring brooches, 
difficult to make, highly valued but easily broken by the pull of the 
heavy cloak already referred to? I have a clever model of such a 
flint specimen made for me by Fred Suare, of Brandon. Fig. 3 is 


Fig. 3. 


from London (Guildhall Museum). It consists of a ring and pin of 
jet, and in common with many others was found together. I 
may mention that I have illustrated all my specimens to show 
their method of use in fastening a garment. Similar types have been 
found in Yorkshire and Wiltshire Barrows. 

And now for a particularly interesting piece of evidence» I wrote 
to a friend in Ireland asking whether any of the natives of Derry or 
Donegal fastened their plaids or cloaks by a simple ring and pin. 
After inquiry, he informed me that about fifty years ago such things 
were in common use, but had now died out. My friend sent me 
a copy made by a man who remembered and used them (fig. 4). 

Other friends in Perthshire, N.B., tell me that it is a common 
fastener yet, amongst the shepherds and also the tinkers (called 
tinklers), and one friend identified the Donegal model as being 
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exactly like what he had seen in Perthshire. Another Scot told me 
that in Kirkcudbrightshire he had seen blacksmiths fix their aprons 
by means of an iron ring and a horse-shoe nail, of which fig. 5 is a 
copy. I ought, perhaps, to mention that my Donegal friend 


Fig. 4. 


informed me, when he sent the specimen, that the rings were made of 
bone or anything that came handy. 

Indeed, old iron rings from horse harness were frequently used. 
The pin would often be (as this one is) a bone from a midden, 


Fig. 5. 


scraped down. But, as often as not, an old iron nail answered the 
purpose. 

Such a pin-ring brooch as this may be seen represented on the 
Purbeck marble recumbent effigy of the Earl of Pembroke, in the 
Temple Church, London (fig. 6). I am indebted to my friend, 
the Editor, for calling my attention to this figure, which lies in so 
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dark a spot that the brooch is not readily discovered. As the date 
of this is circa twelfth century, and as the elaborate Pen-annular 
brooches are circa eighth century, it will be seen how the survival 
of forms of the brooch occur when usefulness is in question, for 
we still find this simple but effective appliance in use, much in the 


Fig. 6.—Brooch from Effigy of the Earl of Pembroke. 


same degree of development as it was in the Bronze or even the later 
Stone Age. ‘ 

The Earl of Pembroke’s brooch being about on a par with those 
of prehistoric type on the one hand, and that worn by the Scotch 
blacksmith on the other. Some forms have the pins perforated at 


on » 


Fig. 7. 


the butt end, which brings us to the next step in the evolution of 
the brooch. 

It no doubt became somewhat inconvenient to run the risk of 
losing the pin so easily. In other words, it became desirable to join 
two separate pieces of an appliance, always used as one piece. And 
so the pin was tied to the ring. Fig. 7 is a fine example of a 
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survival of this, from Central China. It consists of a ring of agate, 
to which is tied, by means of a little chain and a silken cord, a 
silver pin, perforated for this purpose at the thick end. 

I am told, by a traveller, that this is a very common fastener for 
garments in many parts of China. Having thus seen how the pin 
became affixed to the ring by a ligature, it is not a very long step to 
imagine that, as regards bronze and other metal pin-ring brooches, a 
simple turn of the head of the pin round the ring would form a 
useful hinge ; and thus we arrive at the Annular brooch, of which 
many specimens exist in museums and collections. 

It is now very evident that the attempt to secure the pin to the 
ring was inconvenient, for it necessitated the drawing, through 
the ring, of the two corners of the cloak sufficiently far as to come 
over the point of the pin, and then to be drawn down to the base. 


Fig. 8. 


Therefore it is not surprising to find that this form of the brooch was 
not so very common, although it certainly does survive in many 
places: but purely as an ornament and not for strictly utilitarian 
purposes. 

At this stage of the brooch it is also interesting to observe how, 
where it has survived, it has done so in a very exaggerated form with 
marked elaboration of certain parts, usually the ring, at the expense 
of the pin. 

I have examples of this interesting type, some in silver, from 
Norway, in which the ring is very broad and highly decorated. 
Another type, also in silver, with the ornamental “ring” assuming 
the rectangular form, whilst fig. 8 is one of those curious types from 
Tunis, in which everything seems sacrificed to Oriental decorative 
effect. Fig. 9 is another North African type, in which the head of 
the pin crushes out all other parts by its elaborate development. 
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Many modern brooches of simple rings of polished stone, chased 
metal, &c., seem to be survivals of the early Annular type. 

I have alluded to the obvious difficulty of using the Annular form 
of brooch, as a brooch; though as a buckle, to which it in all 
probability gave the suggestion, it is a most practical appliance: one 
end of the material being made fast, so to speak, to the brooch, whilst 
the other was drawn through on the principle of the slip-knot. 

It then seemed to have occurred to these early brooch-wearers 
that to make an aperture in the ring to allow the pin to pass 
through solved this difficulty, and we are thus brought face to face 
with the Pen-annular brooch about which so much has already been 
written and said that I think I may leave it so, except that I should 
like to add a few words as to these examples, which are really annular 


+ 


Fig. 9. 


with all the form and decoration of the Pen-annular type. Now, it 
seems to me that as soon as an opening in the ring became an 
obvious advantage, some attempt was made to turn over and make 
tidy, so to speak, the cut ends of the ring. This, as usual, led to 
decoration, as illustrated in the beautiful well-known Celtic specimen 
(fig. 10). Such beautiful works of art of this period—eighth-ninth 
century—are already so well known that any further reference to 
them is unnecessary, but there are certain remarkable examples in 
existence which possess a link of metal joining the two elaborated 
terminals, and I believe it has been argued therefrom that the 
Pen-annular brooch preceded the Annular ; but if so, how came these 
curious and highly ornate pseudo-terminals into existence at all ? 
May we not rather presume that these particular brooches were 
possibly symbols, as indeed their enormous size seems to suggest ; 
and that whilst enriched with the best form of decoration of the 
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period, there was a tendency to adopt, with it, the type of what might 
have been, to them, the original form ; much on the same principle 
as the mace in our own House of Commons, a fighting club of quite 
obsolete form rendered useless by excessive ornament and decoration. 
In the Pen-annular brooch, too, we find various curious elaborations of 
certain parts. In some of the early Irish types the rings are very 


Fig. 10. 


small, whilst the pin is disproportionately large ; and in others the 
reverse is the case. A common modern type from Algeria is one 
in which the hand of the prophet is prominent. 

In some modern Scotch examples the pin is such a poor piece of 
work that it is evidently intended for no real use at all, but merely 
to be, as all other brooches now are, an useless appendage. 


EDWARD LOVETT. 





NoTE.—The mechanism as well as the ornamentation of the brooch is fully explained 
in my article in the ///ustrated Archeologist for 1894, p. 162. The testimony of archzology 
shows conclusively that the ‘‘ safety-pin” is the earliest type of brooch. At all events it 
was in use in the Mycenzan period, say 1500 to 2000 B.c. The pen-annular brooch only 
makes its appearance about 700 to 800 A.D. Mr. Lovett does not consider the possibility of 
its having been evolved from a long pin with a small ring at the top instead of a knob.—Eb. 
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A Chat about Spoons. 


HIS is an age when it is considered possible to trace the 
evolution of nearly everything. In this article | purpose 


showing not only the evolution of our modern spoon from 

the primitive shell spoon, as used by prehistoric man, but 
also the wide distribution of this common yet useful utensil of 
our every-day life. The objects selected for illustration are all 
in the Horniman Museum. 





a d 


Fig. 1.—Primitive Spoons. 


Prehistoric man most probably first used the half-closed palm of 
his hand as a means of conveying liquid foods to his mouth. This 
being very unsatisfactory, he no doubt soon found that a clam or 
scallop shell, used either without or with a handle, was a vast improve- 
ment. Such spoons are used even to-day by primitive people in 
some of the South Pacific Islands, as will be seen in fig. 1, which 
shows spoons (a) made from a pearl oyster shell, (b) a shell spoon 
made from one of the Turbo family from the Solomon Islands, 
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and similar examples come from the New Hebrides, and are used 
also in neighbouring islands; spoons made from the Nautilus shell 
come from the Maldive Islands; (c) is a spoon made of a scallop 
shell bound to a piece of bamboo; (d) is a primitive spoon made 
from a gourd. These are used in various parts of the world. The 
specimen illustrated came from Mandingoland, on the West Coast of 
Africa. 

Many primitive people make their spoons from the coconut. A 
piece of the shell is cut from the nut, as in the case of those from 
New Guinea (see fig. 2). These spoons are used for eating sago, 
and are without a separate handle. The Papuans, however, are not 
content with the plain spoon, but carve and perforate the handle with 
elaborate designs, the cut-out part round the pattern being filled 
in with lime. 


Fig. 2.—Coconut Spoons from New Guinea. 


Dr. Haddon, in his Decorative Art of British New Guinea 
(p. 132), says: “The upper. part of the handle is intended to repre- 
sent a face, and the rest of the design is very characteristic.” The 
late Rev. J. Chalmers says of a man whom he saw carving one of these 
spoons: “His only tools being a small shell and a piece of flint 
brought from the East”; and in another place, where he saw one 
being made: “The only instrument was a piece of fish-skin, attached 
to a stick, and which served as the file.” 

Then, again, we have the coconut spoon improved upon by adding 
a longer handle of wood, as will be seen by referring to the next two 
groups of illustrations. 

Let us next take those which I have selected for illustration in 
fig. 3. The uppermost one came from Ceylon, and is of a common 
type in that country, though some of them are carved and per- 
forated. The second is from the Maldive Islands. Both have the 
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handle attached in one same manner—by letting the wood handle 
through a hole in the coconut bowl of the spoon. The lower two 
specimens came from the South Pacific-Islands (I do not know the 
exact locality), and they are lashed to their handles by fine plaited 
cane. The longest is 1 ft. 2 ins. in total length. 

In fig. 4 (0.11) the top spoon is from North Borneo, with handle 
fastened in the same manner as the last two in fig. 3. The next 
(0.12) is from the same district, and is made entirely of wood, some- 
what resembling its coconut prototype, and is curved in the same 
manner ; the length of this one is 1 ft.6 ins. The next is also from 
Borneo ; the handle is more shapely in its formation, and is fastened 
to the coconut bowl (which is slightly carved) by pins or nails. In 


mS ae 
Fig. 3.—Coconut Spoons with Wooden Handles. 


this illustration I have included another type of spoon from the 
same island. It has a flat front edge, like a shovel, is made of 
dark hard wood, and is carved where the handle joins the bowl. 
The last two in this group are from Madagascar, one very similar in 
shape—a sort of flat scoop—the other more like a Cornish spade, 
heart-shaped, with a straight handle. These are made of a light 
coloured wood. 

Now, if we turn to Africa proper, we find the natives making their 
spoons like their smoking pipes—large and bountiful of wood, bone, 
horn, and hide in various forms in different localities. The Kaffirs, 
Zuius, and Basutos make their spoons very large (as will be seen in 
fig. 6), many being from 1 ft. 8 ins. to 2 ft.6 ins. long, and § ins. in the 
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longer diameter of the bowl ; they are used for serving and drinking 
beer and porridge. 

Those from Lake Tanganyika are small and round in the bowl. 
The top one in fig. 5 is from this locality, and is not unlike some of 
the old English punch ladles. The second one is from East Africa, 
its handle also being carved; the black marks on it are caused by 
pressure with a hot iron. It is used for eating porridge. 

The Zulu spoons have a characteristic bend or, rather, angle in 
the handle, and are generally carved or ornamented with a kind of 
“poker work” (see fig. 5 (d)); they are very deep in the bowl, 


Fig. 4.—Spoons from Borneo and Madagascar. 


resembling the Persian sherbet spoon, which I have placed next to it 
for the sake of comparison. Some of the spoon handles of the latter 
country are beautifully carved and perforated with open-work, as will 
be seen in the illustration, and are very often embellished with 
colour, as in the large specimen shown, which measures 16 ins. long. 
Here we have an evolution, I think, from the shell scoop spoon. 

In fig. 5 (c) I have placed one of the characteristic Zulu bullock 
horn spoons. 

In the next illustration (fig. 6) are shown four of the large 
wooden spoons of the Kaffirs. The bowls of the first two spoons, 
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for example, instead of being almost in the same line with the 
stem, are bent forward at a slight angle, and in place of being rather 
deep are quite shallow. They are almost incapable of containing 
liquids, and are adapted only for conveying to the mouth thick 
porridge, of which the Kaffirs are so fond. The Rev. J. G. Wood, 
in his History of Man, says: “The Kaffir takes a wonderful pride 
in his spoon, and expends more trouble upon it than upon any other 
article which he possesses. Although there is a great variety of 
patterns among the spoons manufactured®by the|Kaffir tribes, there is 


Fig. 5.—Spoons from Africa and Persia. 


a character about them which is quite unmistakeable, and which (to 
the student) points out the country of the maker as clearly as if the 
latter's name were written on it.” 

In fig. 7 I have grouped a number of metal spoons. (a) is a 
silver spoon which was dug up in Kent, with the acorn knob to the 
handle, which is characteristic of the fifteenth century ; it is 54 ins. 
long, and next to it (b) a lead one unearthed in London, and of a 
type commonly used in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
(c) is a brass spoon from Western China, round and flat—a sort of 
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copy of the coconut type, as will be seen if compared with those in 
fig. 3. (d) is somewhat similar in form: and material, and is from 
Burma. The handle is slightly ornamented by punch-marks ; (e) 
while the last is a bronze oval spoon with round handle, which 
Mr. Horniman obtained in Mandalay. It shows a decided improve- 
ment in design, and is certainly quite elegant and European in form ; 
in fact, quite the type of spoon shown in my next illustration. 


Fig. 6.—Kaffir Porridge Spoons. 


Fig. 8 contains a group of old English spoons. Two are 
carved wooden spoons ; their handles are pierced right through the 
thickness of the wood, and in each handle are two small round balls 
which slide in a slot, the whole being cut out of the solid—as an 
exhibition, no doubt, of the carver’s skill. The peculiar feature 
occurs frequently in wooden spoons of the early part of the nineteenth 
century. The centre specimen shown measures | ft. 2} ins. Both 
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have a loop carved. at the end of the handle for suspension. For 
further illustration of this kind of spoon, I would refer the reader to 
The Reliquary for July, 1903, p. 165. 

The lowermost example is an old horn medical spoon, with a 
silver plate on the handle for placing on the tongue, the bright silver 
acting as a mirror and reflecting the light on to the roof or back 
of the mouth. (Nowadays the modern doctor uses the electric light 
for such purpose.) 

In the Museum collection there are several lead spoons, found 
while digging at Austin Friars in 1892, and are of about the 
sixteenth century. Numbers of such spoons have been found in 


Fig. 7.—Metal Spoons. 


different parts of London, and many good specimens of them will be 
seen in the Guildhall Museum. 

Another form of spoon or, rather, more correctly speaking, ladle is 
deep and cup-like in form. The coconut type is used by many 
primitive people, just as we have seen in making a spoon, and we 
also get from them a true ladle. See fig.9. (a) This is made from 
a coconut furnished with a redwood handle, and is from Africa. 
Next to it (b) is one entirely of wood ; the bowl is round, coconut 
like and deep, with a carved twisted handle, and curved at the end, 
forming a hook by which to hang it up. This came from South Africa 
(but I do not know from which tribe), and measures 1 ft. 64 ins. 
long. (c) is a ladle of wood, a common type throughout China, and 
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is used for serving out rice. (d) is a ladle made from the horn of the 
musk ox, and is characteristic of the north-west coast of America ; 
this specimen came from Queen Charlotte Islands. The end of the 
handle is carved with a conventional head of a bear and a human 
figure; it is 11 ins. long. The Indians often make them much 
larger ; in fact, we have a specimen which measures | ft. 6} ins., the 
full size of the horn. 

Ladles are made by the natives of the Maldive Islands by bending 
and binding round a palm leaf, so as to form a scoop. Small brass 
spoons are used by the Hindus in their religious ritual. 

We now come to another type of spoon or spatula, used 


Fig. 8.—Old English Wood and Horn Spoons. 


principally for stirring and mixing while cooking, &c., though some 
of them for conveyance to the mouth. In fig. 10 will be seen a 
number of these articles. (a) is a common bamboo spatula used 
in Western China for mixing opium and in serving it out for sale. 
(b) is a wood specimen used by the Kachins of Burma, for mixing 
and stirring rice ; similar oar-like implements are used by the natives 
of the Maldive Islands. (c) is a wood spatula, with carved handle 
and oar-like blade, and is from the Straits Settlements of the Malay 
Peninsula, and shows a decided improvement on the first two 
examples. (d) is of wood, flat, but has rather more of the spoon 
form, with two notches in the handle ; it is from Upper Burma and 
measures I ft. 14 ins. (e) is a curious light wood spatula from the 
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Maldive Islands, and is used for stirring and making (sweetmeats) 
toddy. (f) is a long thin wooden spatula from New Guinea, and is 
used in conveying lime to the mouth from gourds when chewing the 
betel (areca) nut; the lime is kept in gourds. (g) is a similar 
specimen made of turtle shell, and (i) is made of the bone of a whale, 
and is decorated with small shell discs. (h and j) are characteristic 
types of dark wood spatule elegantly carved; these domestic 


Fig. 9.—Ladles from various parts. 


implements are characteristic of the south-east of New Guinea. 
Dr. Haddon says of them in his work mentioned before, p. 202: 
“These are usually made of ebony, and are cleverly and variously 
carved ; and as a rule the design is picked out by the intaglio portions 
being filled up with lime, the contrast of the white and black being 
very pleasing.” (For further particulars on these spatule I would 
refer the reader to Dr. Haddon’s book, pp. 204-212.) 

These spatulz are often called “chunam spoons” (“chunam” is 
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an Anglo-Tamil word for quicklime). These lime spoons are also 
made of the leg-bone of the cassowary. 

We now come to snuff spoons. These are made by the Kaffirs 
and Zulus, and are of horn, bone, brass, &c. They are used for taking 
out the snuff from the snuff gourds, and are often carried behind 
the ear, or in the hair (as the opposite end of the spoon is generally 
cut with teeth like a comb), or in the belt. The Chinese use small 
silver snuff spoons, which are attached to the stopper of the crystal or 
jade snuff bottle employed. 


e 


Fig. 10.—Wooden Spatulz. 


In Russia some spoons are made of a peculiar kind of cloisonné 
enamel, the effect of which is very beautiful. 

The first Biblical reference to spoons is to be found in Exodus, 
chapter xxv., verse 29, where Moses is commanded to have the 
dishes, bowls, and spoons for the Tabernacle made of pure gold, and 
again in the First Book of Kings, chapter vii., verse 50. Spoons are 
spoken of in connection with the utensils for Solomon’s Temple. 

There are specimens of ancient Egyptian, Greek, and Roman 
spoons in the British Museum, The best are of gold and silver, while 


3 
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those in common use were generally made of bronze, brass, iron, or 
wood ; many show how the shell shape was still retained. 

An elaborately worked gold spoon is still used at the coronations 
of our kings and queens. It is intended for the oil used in anointing 
the royal personage, and is kept with the rest of the Crown Regalia 
in the Tower of London. It is 9 ins. long, the bowl being 2} ins. 
by 1} ins. 

Apostle spoons were made in sets at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, and were generally used as christening presents. 
They were either surmounted by the patron saint of the donor, or the 
Apostle from whom the child took its name, and in a set each spoon 
terminated with the head or entire figure of one of each of the twelve. 

Many Americans collect silver spoons when travelling, which bear 
the arms of the particular city or town which they have visited. I 
am told by a friend, a jeweller in one of our Cathedral cities, that he 
sells a great number to them as mementoes of their visit. 

In conclusion, we may very well divide spoons generically under 
the following heads :— 

1.—The clam shell—oval. 

2.—The coconut shell—round. 

3.—The gourd type—deep (the prototype of the ladle). 
4.—The bamboo type—flat (a sort of spatula). 

5.—The spoon proper—of various shapes. 


RICHARD QUICK. 
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Some Crosses at Hornby and 


Melling in Lonsdale. 


ONSDALE, the northern part of Lancashire, running up into 
L Westmorland and Yorkshire, is comparatively little known, 
for it is out of the range of the county archzological societies ; 
and Lancaster, from which this district can be most easily 
reached, has no society of its own to publish its interesting antiquities. 
A short guide to Lancaster and the neighbourhood has been lately 
written by Mr. W. O. Roper, F.S.A., in whose company I had the 
fortune to make a tour through several villages of the lower Lune 
valley in the early part of last summer. I have made few more 
delightful excursions both for scenery and remains. 

We were in search of early crosses. We went first to Hornby, the 
Hornebi of Domesday, then owned by Ulf and Orme, great men, 
evidently, of Scandinavian descent. At Hornby the Wenning joins 
the Lune, and on the last height of the range of hills which separate 
the two valleys there stands the castle, still inhabited, and with a 
history reaching far back into the middle ages, and perhaps beyond. 

A little to the west, on the green holmes almost enclosed by the 
two rivers at their confluence, was a medizval priory, a cell of the 
abbey of Croxton Keyrial in Leicestershire. But, as we shall see, the 
site was occupied far earlier by some religious foundation, now quite 
forgotten. 

Between the castle and the priory is the church, which every 
passer-by remembers for its curious octagonal tower, set askew, and 
for the sculpture of the Monteagle arms and the _ inscription, 
E. STANLEY, MILES, DNS. MOUNTEGLE ME FIERI FEC. 
some time between 1513 and 1524. The chancel bears the Legs of 
Man, for the Stanleys were kings of the island. 

Close to this is the Roman Catholic chapel where Dr. Lingard, 
the historian, ministered for forty years, dying at this place in 1851. 
We who are looking for pre-Norman work remember that he wrote 
not only the History of England but the History and Antiquities of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, published over eighty years ago; and, 
though out of date, full of interesting and curious information, and 
written with enthusiastic sympathy for a subject too little regarded in 
his day. 
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In the road, near the door of the inn, is the base of a village 
cross. About a mile south of this, by the side of the road leading 
up to the moors in the direction of the Maiden Way, a plain, square, 
free-armed wayside cross of uncertain date has been figured ‘in 
Mr. Roper’s book. But these two are comparatively late, and have 
nothing to do with our pre-Norman monuments. 

In Hornby Castle is preserved one of the most beautiful fragments 
of “ Anglo-Saxon” sculpture that have come down to modern times. 
It is a slender, tiny thing, measuring 2 ft. by 8 ins. by 6 ins., no 
bigger than we could easily carry, by the steward’s leave, out into the 
sunshine to study. One needs the sunshine for these delicate old 


Fig. 1.—Anglian Cross-fragment at Hornby Castle. 
(From a photograph by W. O. Roper.) 

reliefs; they are not.often deeply cut, perhaps because they were 
meant to be painted, and their detail does not jump at you like a 
picture poster. To photograph them at all satisfactorily you need a 
strong side-light, and even then the time spent upon making a 
drawing is not wasted, for many points come out while you dwell on 
the subject and try to understand it, which you would miss in the 
best photograph. Mr. Roper took the four sides with his hand- 
camera (fig. 1), while I tried to fix my impression of the graceful 
lines of the figure panel in a sketch (fig. 2). 

The fine-grained freestone is carved with the chisel and drill, 
smoothly finished, but with artistic disregard of accurate squaring and 
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laying out. The design was probably chalked on the stone by eye. 
You see at once that this panel is not truly rectangular, and the glories 
and discs are not circular, but squarely drawn, as if with a firm, 
accustomed stroke. Even the interlacing is not so geometrically 
correct as to suggest that it was worked out upon a skeleton of 
squares first, though it is perfectly true and symmetrical in its 
elaborate interweaving, and close 

set so as to show no ground ex- 

cept small obtuse triangles in 

the fourth side; and even there 

it is not filled up with pellets, 

as in later crosses. This sug- 

gests the best work of the best 

period of the art. 

Our fragment is the upper 
part of the shaft and lowest part 
of the head of a_ free-armed 
cross without a wheel—a type 
of grave monument not un- 
common. What is rare in this 
example is the feeling for 
beauty it shows, the decora- 
tive arrangement and grace of 
line, and especially the unusual 
drawing of the figures. The 
pair on the first side have a 
curious, girlish daintiness, though 
details have been worn away 
so that the faces can be hardly 
seen, and under the upraised 
right hand of the first figure 
the stone is more broken than 
the photograph suggests. But Fig. 2.—Panel of the Hornby Cross. 
the little leaves of the tree under 
which they stand are prettily varied and beautifully shaped, and the 
drapery finely cast, reminiscent of classic art, and, indeed, derived 
straight from foreign schools. 

At first sight this group looks like an Annunciation, but there are 
two evident fishes below, and the five discs can scarcely be anything 
but five loaves. In other examples of this period we have the holy 
breads, though all such discs need not be interpreted in that light. 
The five loaves and two fishes—not small ones, but that is as 
decorative design requires—suggest at once the miracle by the Sea 
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of Galilee’ ; and it has been usually thought by those who know the 
stone that this is the meaning, and that it represents Christ speaking 
to a disciple, in the act of multiplying the loaves and fishes. In the 
Anglo-Saxon period Christ was not necessarily represented worn and 
weary, the Man of Sorrows, or the crucified Victim of later ages. He 
is young and dignified on the Bewcastle Cross, and this youthful, 
almost maidenly, figure may be possibly meant for Him. 

The other figure is withdrawing itself a little, raising the right 
hand in mild surprise or deprecation, and pressing the left to its 
side. Christ seems to admonish this person gently, and His left 
hand, where the stone is broken, would (to carry out the general 
composition) be pointing down at the loaves and fishes. The 
impression I received while drawing the figures was that the incident 
they suggest is not the moment of the miracle (if, indeed, this be 
meant for Christ and an Apostle), but the reminiscence of it on that 
later day when, after crossing the lake once more, Jesus bade them 
beware of the leaven of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and they 
reasoned among themselves what He should mean, thinking that it 
was because they had forgotten to take bread with them. “Which 
when Jesus perceived, he said unto them, O ye of little faith,do ye 
not yet understand, neither remember the five loaves? How is it 
that ye do not understand that I spake it not to you concerning 
bread? Then understood they how that he bade them not beware of 
the leaven of bread, but of the doctrine of the Pharisees and of the 
Sadducees ”—which is hypocrisy, self-righteousness, and unbelief. 

If this should seem almost too far-away a moral, too unexpected a 
sermon on a gravestone of an age which we—unreasonably—regard 
as a barbarous period of nearly savage warriors and Saxon porkers, 
we must remember that the people who commissioned and carved 
this elaborate and once beautiful work of art were contemporaries of 
Bede and many another saint and divine. In the long peace of 
Northumbria before the Danes, and in its enthusiastic piety, there was 
every chance for the union of the deepest religious sentiment with a 
very high feeling for art ; as indeed many relics, though far too few, 
are left to prove. 

On the reverse (third side in fig. 1) is a half-length — angel 
holding, I think, a wreath, and recalling the beautiful figures on the 
Eyam Cross. The angel seems to be in the attitude of mourning, 
and we should expect to find the name of the dead written below. 
In fact, though I believe it has escaped notice tiH now, there is a 





* Other examples of this comparatively rare subject occur on the bases of pre-Norman 
Crosses at Moone Abbey and Castledermot, Co. Kildare (see J. R. Allen’s Christian 
Symbolism, pp. 221 and 225).—Ep. 
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fragment of inscription at the foot of the double-knot panel under the 
angel. The stone has been evidently cut square off below the first 
line, being a broken block used for building purposes, perhaps by the 
Norman masons of the priory, for it is said that it came from that 
site, possibly brought as a treasure by Dr. Lingard or Monsignor 
Fisher. I traced the letters from the stone; you can see in the 
sketch (fig. 3) how they have been plotted out with the drill and 
lightly chiselled. The first letter seems to be defaced ; then follow 
N’ aIR I, the meaning of which I cannot suggest. 

The site of the church from which this came, placed there centuries 
before the medizval cell was founded, is now occupied by a farm, into 
which a number of ancient fragments are built. Most of them are 
not pre-Norman, but Mr. Roper told me that he remembered one 
early bit which was built into the barn inside ; at our visit the spot 
was lost in hay. Another piece in the barn I sketched. It is of fine 
drab sandstone, measuring 8} ins. by 7 ins. as it stands, deeply cut 
with the chisel, and at first sight not particularly interesting, being 


xl ; Vii 
Fig. 3.—Inscription on the Hornby Cross. 

carelessly done, for one of the little capitals under the crosshead has 
been forgotten. But on continuing the lines of the crosshead which 
the fragment evidently suggests, we get a rather curious and original 
design. Zigzags, though not exactly like these, appear on the 
Anglian crosshead at the Abbey, Carlisle, on the reverse of which is a 
fine fruit-and-leaf pattern. Here the zigzags when plotted out make 
an interesting arrangement, surrounding the central circle so as 
almost to imitate sun-dazzle. Many authorities have thought that 
the circle on the cross was regarded as a symbol of the Sun of 
Righteousness ; and here, if my restoration is right, would be a 
singularly picturesque adaptation of the idea (fig. 4). 

The semicircles on the neck of the shaft, to judge by analogy, 
must be remnants of an arch, nimbus, and head. In broken lines I 
have sketched a figure like that of the Christ on the Bewcastle Cross 
to complete the suggestion. Perhaps one day the stone may be 
taken out, and it is possible that an inscription may be found on the 
other side, as on the similar stone at Lancaster. 

This does not exhaust the Anglian remains at Hornby. In the 
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churchyard is a great block, first mentioned to me by Mr. Henry 

Taylor, F.S.A., some time since, and previously visited. It is of 

yellow millstone grit, a coarse freestone with quartz pebbles in it, the 

material of crosses at Kirkby Stephen and elsewhere, and different 

from the other relics here. It is rectangular in plan, and tapering, but 

again not accurately laid out. One side is § ft. 3 ins. high while the 
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Fig. 4.—Cross at Hornby Priory. 
other is only 5 ft. of in. The breadth of the broader sides at 
bottom is 2 ft. 9 ins., at top 1 ft. 94 ins.; the narrower sides are 
2 ft. 34 ins. at bottom and | ft. 4 ins. at top. The arrises are rounded 
into columns with plain moulded capitals and bases, and each side 
bears a carved arch surmounting a perfectly plain panel. There is a 
roughness that almost looks like weathered interlacing on the east 
and west bases, but doubtful. The whole seems to be the pedestal, 
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or, rather, the lowest member, of a great cross of Anglian or late 
Anglian type, or possibly of the Anglo-Scandinavian type of the 
standing shaft at Halton in the same valley, the well-known 
Sigurd Cross. 

This great block cannot have been brought from the priory. | 
should infer that in the eighth century there was a church—perhaps 
a monastery—on the priory site, rich 
and flourishing enough to have grave- 
stones equal to the finest of the age. 

In the eleventh, at the foot of the castle 
hill where already the ancestors of Ulf 
or Orme may have settled, a church 
was built beside which some lord of the 
castle was buried, so important and 
wealthy as to be commemorated in the 
huge monument of which this part, by 
mere weight and mass, has escaped des- 
truction, while the lighter upper stones 
have no doubt been long ago built 
into the church. But all this is mere 
inference ; there is no documentary 
evidence of pre-Norman Hornby. We 
can see that wealthy, cultivated, and 
pious people lived here during the long 
peace—the peace which ruined the 
Northumbrian kingdom as a power on 
earth, and in the happiness of folk who 
have no history except what is written Fig. 5.—Viking Age Cross Shaft 
° ‘ at Melling. 
in their art. 

For the sake of contrast with these Anglian carvings, I have 
drawn a fragment of the Viking Age from the next church up the 
Lune. Going north from Hornby, past the great ancient earthworks 
of Gressingham Castlestead, in a couple of miles you reach Melling, 
the Mellinge of Domesday, under the same owners as Hornby. 
Here, too, is an old church close to a castle, the grass-grown durh in 
the vicarage garden, and here also are evidences of early pre-Norman 
habitation. 


There is a massive crosshead in the churchyard, free-armed and 
plain, and an old cross-base on which the sundial is set; to this the 
head may have belonged, but it is not easy to date either, owing to 
want of distinctive ornament. In the vestry there is a block of mill- 
stone grit measuring 1 ft. by 9} ins. by 6} ins., one side defaced, but 
the other showing a fine chiselled interlacing, not unlike that of the 
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Hornby Castle shaft, and perhaps of Anglian origin. Another piece 
is sketched in fig. 5. This, the Rev. W. B. Grenside, M.A., vicar of 
Melling, tells me, was found 6 ft. below the surface in digging a hole 
for the clock-weight in the church. It is of millstone grit, measuring 
2 ft. 1 in. long, 7 ins. broad at the wider part, tapering to 6 ins. at the 
narrower, and 3 ins. thick, representing a shaft which would be fully 
a foot in original breadth and some 5 ins. thick. On this the 
design is picked with the mason’s hammer, not chiselled as the 
Anglian fragments already described are. I have tried to suggest 
the rugged look of the handling in my sketch. The pattern of the 
edge is too worn for easy deciphering, but it seems to be freely-drawn 
interlacing. The wheel on the front is of the same type as that on 
the Viking Age cross at Lancaster (7he Religuary, October, 1903, 
p. 264), occurring, as the Editor notes, also at Aspatria, Kirk 
Braddan (Isle of Man) and Forres. The asymmetrical interlacing, 
with pellets filling the gaps, though no dragon-heads appear on this 
piece as we have it, is also characteristic of the Viking Age, and of 
the sculpture of the Norse Vikings as opposed to the work done by 
or for the Danes in their English settlements. 

Though both are interlaced monuments, there is an extreme con- 
trast between this and the Hornby Castle stone—a great difference 
in the period, and a great difference in the feeling with which 
decorative art was approached. And as the other testified to the 
presence of the Northumbrians of Bede, so this tells us that the 
children of the Vikings settled at Melling—men of the same Gaelic- 
Norse blend, who found homes and graves at Lancaster and in West 
Cumberland, in the Isle of Man and in the North of Scotland. Thus 
archzology takes the hand of history and leads her to explore the 
darkness of our darkest age. 

W. G. COLLINGWOOD. 
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Fig. 1.—Church of St. Levan. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


The Church of St. Levan, Cornwall. 


“NORNWALL is a land of legend and mystery, full of old 
circles and cromlechs, with a wild broken rocky scenery. 
Legends cluster round the old walls of the remote little 
St. Levan Church, famed for its marvellous carvings and 

old _bench-ends. 

Very little is known about St. Levan, who gives his name to 
this parish ; “in history he is a name, but in legend his place is 
larger than the rest.” The remains of St. Levan’s Well are still 
seen in a little glen below Porth Chapel Point, where the only 
sound is the babbling of the waters below. This was the spot 
chosen by the Saint for his Chapel or hermitage, but the walls of 
the little Baptistery are overgrown by rushes and the shrine is 
deserted. The well is about 3 ft. in length and breadth, and is 
surrounded by a wall. According to the legend, St. Levan 
supported himself by fishing, and spent some of his time at 
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Bodillan, about three-quarters of a mile distant, and the path 
that leads from the church to St. Levan’s Rocks, where the holy 
man exercised his skill as a fisherman, is covered with grass which 
is greener and fresher than any around. The homely tales which 
have gathered round his name indicate to us, even after a lapse 
of twelve centuries, “something of the inner life of an obscure 
Irish hermit.” One Sunday morning, St. Levan was walking along 
this path when one Johanna, who was busily engaged in picking 
herbs in her garden at Rospletha (called (still by the name of 


Fig. 2.—St. Levan Church.—Interior. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


“ Johanna’s garden”), sternly rebuked the holy man for fishing on 
the Sabbath, and they came to high words ; St. Levan called her 
a foolish woman, and prophesied that if any other child was 
christened by that name in his well, she should be even more 
foolish. Even now, if any parents wish to call their children 
Johanna, they wend their way to the church of St: Sennen for 
the christening. 

Amongst the carving in the church is recorded on an old 
bench-end an event in St. Levan’s life. Two fishes appear on the 
panels, which are elaborately and handsomely carved. According to 
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the legend, the Saint caught only one fish a day, which served for his 
sustenance. Seated one day on his favourite rocks, he threw his hook 
into the sea, and on drawing it to land found two chads caught by it. 
He had no need for two fishes, and not wishing to show preference 
to either, he threw both back into the water. Three times this 
happened, and the third time St. Levan, thinking that the hand ‘of 
Providence was concerned in the matter, bore the catch home. On 
reaching his hut he was surprised by a visit from his sister Breaca 


Fig. 3.—St. Levan Church.—Porch with Stone Seats. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


with her two children. So the fish were cooked and placed before his 
guests, but while eating them both children were choked by the 
bones ; and St. Levan saw in the accident a punishment for his 
dissatisfaction in not accepting gratefully what Providence had sent 
him. That the legend is true is proved by the fact that the chad is 
still known as the “ chuch chiel,” z.e., choke-child. 

St. Levan’s stone still remains in his churchyard the veneration of 
the country-side. Near the south porch is a rock with a fissure 
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running through it. Tradition says the Saint split the boulder in two 
with a blow of his fist, and uttered over it this prophecy :— 
‘* When with paniers astride 
A pack horse one can ride 
Through St. Levan’s stone, 
The world will be done.” 
The crack is widening exceedingly slowly ; in the long ago, there 
was scarcely room to thrust the hand between the parts of the stone ; 


Fig. 4.—Old Carving on Bench-end at St. Levan, illustrating the Legend of the Fish. 
(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


in 1740, there was the distance of a foot from one to the other, and 
though the country people anxiously scan the stone each Sunday 
morning as they enter the church, it will be possibly many centuries 
hence before they are grown wide enough for a horse with paniers to 
pass between, according to the predictions of St. Levan, unless some 
great or stupendous wonder is to happen! It was on this stone—so 
says tradition—that St. Levan used to rest after the fatigue of fishing, 
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and that the blow of his fist, which caused the split in it, was made 
by him with a view ot leaving some abiding memorial behind him of 
himself. The granite boulder would have been handy material for 
the builders of the church, but the stone was held in far too great 
veneration. Ina field adjoining the churchyard is a rude cross ; it is 
similar on both faces, the crosses are cut on each side with an 
inclination to the right, in reference to the way in which the head of 


Fig. 5.—Old Bench-end at St. Levan.—King’s Jesters. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


our Saviour is traditionally said to have inclined at the Crucifixion. 
In the sacred enclosure are two remarkable crosses ; by the south 
porch stands a beautifully proportioned wheel nearly 7 ft. high, 
having on the front a figure of Christ wearing a tunic with 
sleeves and very full at the bottom ; on the lower part of the shaft is 
an incised pattern, and on the back an exquisite cross in relief. 

The ancient lich-gate is coffin-shaped, and on each side of the 
entrance are stone benches. One of these stones bears the initials of 
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the churchwardens and the date 1794. The old lich-stones were 
used as resting-places for funerals. 

The little church of St. Levan is built into the side of a hill in 
a remote and lonely dell, almost hidden away by the high land, 
which rises towards the sea. Near the eastern end of the church the 
ground is almost on a level with the walls, being divided here by 
a pathway which runs round the building. It is a very quaint 


Fig. 6.—Old Bench-end at St. Levan.—St. James and the Cockle-shell. 
(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


little edifice, and has an appearance of great age ; the roof is low, 
and the bosses on the beams were gilt. It consists of chancel, 
nave of four bays, south aisle, north transept, south porch, and an 
embattled western tower with pinnacles, containing three bells. The 
tower is probably older than the main part of the church. The 
north transept is Early English (cévca 1220) ; the high-pitched roof, 
lancet window, and various other details are characteristic of the 
style of that period. Each side of the arch of this little lancet, 
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which is about 3 ft. 3 ins. high, is formed of a single stone with 
a chamfered edge. The chancel and nave are connected by 
two arches with octagonal piers. A part of the capital of the 
eastern pier is ornamented with the zig-zag moulding, and is 
probably Norman, a relic of an older church. The font of porce- 
lain stone, with circular bowl, bears a 3 inch band of shallow 
tooth ornament round the top and a bold cable moulding round 


Fig. 7.—Old Carved Bench-end at St. Levan.—Emblems of the Passion. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


the bottom, “with four sunk cusped circles enclosing geometrical 
designs in low relief on its sides,” is probably of the same age; 
the height of the font is 2 ft. 6 ins. and the diameter of the bowl 
is 2 ft. The beautiful square, holy-water stoup, with panelling of 
three pointed arches on its front, is perfect and of the thirteenth 
century without doubt. It is the first object to be noticed on 
entering the porch. The floor of the church is two steps below 
4 
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the doorway, and in the south porch, on each side, are old stone 
seats. The old benches of carved oak are the original ones, and 
for execution and variety of design have scarcely their equal 
even among the remarkable woodwork of the county. So much 
beautiful work is there that it is difficult to select samples for our 
illustrations. The local craftsmen of those days put their best work 
into the church, and in the bench-ends of St. Levan’s Church 
we find a _ wide range of subjects, 
including comedy as well as_ sacred 
subjects. Immediately near the south 
door is an old bench with a spirited 
representation of two jesters or clowns. 
Blight, the well-known historian on the 
county, says that the jesters so often seen 
in church carving are symbolic of the 
scoffer at the sacred mysteries, doctrines, 
or ritual of the Sanctuary; but probably 
they were the squire’s jesters. On another 
is a _pilgrim-monk with breviary and 
discipline, or has been suggested St. James 
with cockle shell. On one curiously 
carved is a woman with a sort of network 
over the hair, such as was worn about the 
middle of the fourteenth century, and on 
the top of her head is a cap in imitation 
of the style of a man’s helm. 

There are other carvings, probably 
intended to be commemorative of 
forgotten benefactors of the church, and 
the sacred monogram I.H.S. is repeated 
in a variety of forms. The carvings 

Fig. 8.--Old Carved Bench-end suggestive of _sacred subjects are most 

at St. Levan. interesting. The devices, symbolical of 
Woman wearing Man's Helm the Passion, often appear; the spear, the 
nails, the cross encircled with the Crown 
of Thorns, adorn the panels, on shields, as shown’ by the 
illustration (fig. 7). 

Animals like winged cats and two-headed eagles, dragons, and 
birds may also be observed. These bench-ends seem to be of the 
first half of the fifteenth century. 

The hexagonal wooden pulpit bears the date 1752, and has inlays 
of Catholic imagery, “an instance of adherence to traditional 
designs,” as late as the date given above. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Pensance.) 
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This interesting little church is so small a structure that the 
arches of the arcade are only 6 ft. 8 ins. clear space. Some 


Old Carved Bench-ends at St. Levan. 
Fig. 9.—Supposed Benefactors to the Church. Fig. 10.—Winged Serpents. 


(Photo by R. Preston, Penzance.) (Phote by R. Preston, Penzance.) 


writers think that the patron saint is St. Livin, an Irish bishop who 
preached the Gospel in Belgium, and suffered martyrdom A.D. 656. 


CHARLOTTE MASON. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects, 


ANGLO-SAXON PINS FOUND AT LINCOLN. 


THE very beautiful set of three ornamental pins, of silver gilt, illustrated 
on the frontispiece, were found in the River Witham, at Lincoln, and were 
presented to the British Museum in 1858 by the Royal Archeological 
Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. The three pins have heads in the 
shape of a circular disc, and they are connected together by two flat links 
with a wire ring at each end. The dimensions are as follows :— 


Ins. 


Total length of centre pin, including head __... av iv 4°80 
Total length of left-hand pin, including head .. = bot 4°01 
Total length of right-hand pin, including head ies es 3°90 
Diameter of head of centre pin ed : se i 1°92 
Diameter of head of left-hand pin... oe: ve Ps 1°75 
Diameter of head of right-hand pin .. a ae fe: 1°65 
Length of connecting links es oe ee si 2°18 


The ornament on each of the circular heads of the pins is arranged in 
four panels, separated by radial divisions. ‘Taking the panels in’ order, 
beginning with the right-hand upper one and going round from right to 
left, the designs are as follows :— 


Head of Centre Pin.—({1) A pair of dragonesque creatures with wings, placed 
symmetrically facing towards each other, on a background of interlaced work formed by the 
prolongations of their tongues. (2) A pair of dragonesque creatures placed symmetrically 
facing away from each other, but with the heads bent backwards towards each other, and the 
end of the wing of one creature in the mouth of the other; the interlaced work of the 
background is formed by the prolongations of the tails. (3) A single dragonesque creature 
on a background of interlaced work formed by the prolongations of the wings, tail, and 
‘tongue. (4) The same as panel No. 1, but with a slight variation in the interlacements 
of the background. 


Head of Left-Hand Pin.—(1) A single dragonesque creature with wings on a background 
of interlaced work, formed by the prolongation of the tongue combined with other bands 
terminating in loose ends. (2) Scrolls of interlacing foliage branching out symmetrically on 
each side of a central stem. (3) Interlaced work. (4) Scrolls of interlacing foliage 
branching out symmetrically from two stems opposite each other. 


Head of Right-Hand Pin.—(1) A single beast on a background of interlaced work. 
(2) A single sprawling beast or reptile shown in plan, on a background of interlaced 
work. (3) A single beast on a background of interlaced work, similar to that in panel 
No. 1. (4) A single sprawling beast or reptile shown in plan, on a background of 
interlaced work, similar to that in panel No. 2. 
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The two links, which connect the heads of the three pins, are ornamented 
with spiral work. 

The spaces between the narrow bands of the interlaced work are recessed 
and have three or four triangular facets, according to whether the spaces are 
three or four sided. The same treatment is to be seen in the geometrical 
star patterns on Norman fonts and tympana and modern “chip” carving in 
wood. The bodies of the dragonesque creatures and the divisions between 
the panels are ornamented with rows of small dots. 

The style of the art of these pins is that of the Anglian sculptured 
monuments of the Christian period in Northumbria, such as the cross-base 
at Hartshead, Yorkshire, and the cross-shaft at Croft in the same county. 
The reptile shown in plan occurs on the Rune-inscribed ivory casket in the 
Ducal Museum at Brunswick, and on the pre-Norman crosses of the West 
of England, as for instance at Ramsbury, Wilts; Rowberrow, Somerset ; 
and Dolton, Devon. ‘The nearest analogy to the Lincoln pins which I have 
come across in metal work, is a small ornamented disc found at Ixworth, in 
Suffolk, and illustrated in the Journal of the British Archeological Association 
(vol. 27, p. 258). 

I should feel inclined to assign a date to the Lincoln pins somewhere in 
the first half of the ninth century. 

I have to thank Mr. Reginald smith, F.S.A., of the British Museum, for 
information about the pins. . He informs me that the backs of the heads, 
which cannot be seen, are quite plain. He dates them somewhat later than 
I do, and traces Scandinavian influence in the design, which I fail to see. 
I think the work is purely Anglian, although there are some affinities with 
West Saxon art, as I have pointed out. 

‘The photograph was taken by Messrs. W. A. Mansell & Co., 405, New 
Oxford Street, London, W., and is reproduced by their permission. 


J. Romitty ALLEN. 
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ROMAN RELICS FOUND AT BUXTON. 


In March last some Roman or Romano-British relics were found on 
the “Silverlands” at Buxton, Derbyshire. Owing to the extension of 
building, a new street termed Holker Road has been formed. Whilst 
removing turf from the surface a piece of Roman pottery was found. 
The attention of Mr. Micah Salt was called and he decided that it was 
so. Permission having been given by the agent of the owner—the Duke 
of Devonshire—a week’s digging was undertaken by Mr. Salt and his 
friends. The result was the following list of relics :— 

About 400 pieces of broken Roman pottery. 

Some Roman Glass. 

Fragments of bronze, iron and lead. 

A number of bones of animals—burnt and unburnt—some showing 
marks of the axe. 

Pieces of gritstone—some with marks of fire thereon—others 
evidently used for grinding corn in Mortaria. 

A quantity of charcoal. 

A few flint flakes—some with secondary flaking thereon. . 

Some of the pottery is of the finer class of Samian ware. One piece 
of Pseudo-Samian has a hole bored through it as if meant for a rivet, 
which was often done with the more prized pieces. Two of the pieces 
of “Samian” have the makers’ marks thereon. Many of them are 
beautifully ornamented with the raised forms of animals—so characteristic 
of that fine class of pot work. The marks are imperfect and difficult to 
make out. On the largest piece there are the letters—O F T NTI. 
A bit of clay is fast on the centre and has obliterated one letter and 
disfigured another, but it looks as if the piece had been made at the 
workshop of Pontus. The letters O F in such cases meant that it was 
the office (officina) or workshop of the maker. 

Several pieces of Mortaria have been turned up. One has the usual 
quartz pebbles studded over the interior to assist the trituration of the 
grains of corn. 

The importance of the discovery of these finds turns on this—the 
fact is proved thereby that people lived a¢ Buxton in the Romano- 
British period—the early centuries of our era—who were in the habit of 
using Samian ware, which is an indication that they were refined in their 
tastes, and had the means to satisfy such desires. It has long been 
assumed that Buxton was a Roman station. A Roman milestone was 
found about a hundred yards from the site presently discovered. That 
occurred about forty years ago, and it is now in the Museum at Derby. It 
was marked as being 12 miles (? Roman miles) and assumed to be from 
Brough, which is undoubtedly the site of a onetime Roman military 
camp. Four bronze axes and a piece of Roman black ware were also 
found in the same neighbourhood about half-a-dozen years ago. Major 
Rooke is said to have discovered the remains of a temple in 1787. 
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Bishop Gibson records that a Roman wall was found near St. Anne’s 
Well—the mineral thermal spring—where were the ruins of an ancient 
bath. The wali was removed in 1709, when Sir Thomas Delves, in 
memory of a cure, erected a stone over the well. An ancient bath was 
discovered in digging out the foundation of the “Crescent” in 1781; and 
another was unearthed behind Clarendon House, about twenty years ago. 
Antiquaries have, therefore, assumed that Buxton was a_ watering 
place like Bath, in some degree, during the Roman occupation; and 
have attributed to it the name “ Aquz” as recorded in Ravennas. This 
inference was, in some part, confirmed by the fact that several Roman 
roads seem to have radiated from Buxton—to Derby, Chester, Man- 
chester and Brough. Also, no doubt, an @ friori reason was found in 
the fact that the Romans were very fond of bathing, especially in 
thermal natural waters. 
But, in 1884, Mr. Micah Salt made an important discovery, three 
miles from Buxton, in a rocky valley called Deep Dale.! About the centre 
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Bowl of Samian Ware found at Buxton. 


of the dale is a cave in which relics of the Roman were found; and, 
also, in the “scree” at the mouth of that cave, similar remains were 
discovered. Samian and Pseudo-Samian ware; fibule in bronze, some 
with gold and silver plating of various shapes—harp, cruciform, dolphin 
or dragon shaped; pen-annular, ring and disc brooches; rings, hooks, 
buckles, knives, nails, etc., of iron; coloured glass beads; coins ranging 
from Antoninus Pius to Claudius Gothicus ; armlets ; arrow heads; spear 
heads and other implements of warfare, as well as those more significant 
of the arts of peace. Two human skeletons were exhumed, and numerous 
teeth were scattered about. The latter fact seems to point to massacre, 
because the victims would, probably, be left above ground as they fell, 
and the birds and beasts of prey would devour all of them excepting the 
teeth. Hence, the antiquarian authorities, like Prof. Boyd Dawkins, 
have inferred that the victims were people of refinement who had fled 
from Buxton to hide in this cave ; that they were pursued by the invaders— 
Picts and others—and slaughtered when discovered. The finds now 
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discovered seem to confirm this theory—for it is no longer an assumption, 
but a fact—that men and women of luxurious tastes did live at Buxton in 
those far-off times. 

The illustration will show the kind of vessel used by them. 
The fragments of Samian ware now rescued are sufficient to indicate 
accurately the whole of one side of a bowl 11 ins. by 5 ins., full 
size. It is a striking and beautiful example of what might be called 
the “ Dresden” or “Old Sévres” ware of the Roman period. 


” 


THE site of the new road, called Holker Road, on the “ Silverlands” at 
Buxton, is still being prepared, and relics of the Roman influence are 
continually found. On the crest of the hill, a pavement of about 
100 sq. yds. has been uncovered. It consisted of rough, undressed pieces 
of limestones, of which there is plenty in the neighbourhood. They 
averaged about 6 to 12 ins. and were neatly packed—not built with 
mortar—and fitted evenly, so as to form an even surface. Interspersed 
with these stones were pieces of coarse gritstones and millstone grit. 
Some were rounded at edges as if worn or burnt. They could only be 
got at some distances, say one to four miles away. Are they the waste 
from the hearthstones of the settlement? Evidence of three hearths 
at least has been found laid upon the said pavement at about 12 ft. 
apart. The hearths were formed of sandstone, and about 5 ft. in 
diameter. They were much discoloured by the action of fire. By the 
side of one hearth lay a piece of a quern of coarse gritstone, 
probably quarried at Axe Edge, three miles distant. Scattered about 
were fragments of Samian ware and other kinds of , pottery, broken 
Roman tiles, and one barbed- arrow-head of flint, exhibiting very. good 
and skilful flaking. On the pavement lay portions of three corn mills: 
one of them was oblong, the piece left being about 12 ins. by 6 ins. It 
showed the marks of considerable wear. Several Roman coins have 
been found; one is of silver, with the impress of Augustus Cesar 
thereon, and is in good preservation. Many pieces of the Samian ware 
are beautifully decorated. Objects of iron and glass have also been 
turned up. Test holes were cut about 70 yds. away from the excavators, 
and the same kind of relics were found, evidently indicating that a 
settlement of the Romano-British existed there at some early date. We 
anticipate other interesting discoveries as the digging progresses. 
W. Turner, F.S.S. 

Buxton, 18th May, 1903. 
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THE FONT AT PLYMSTOCK, DEVON. 
PLYMSTOCK is situated about three miles south-east of Plymouth. The font, 
now standing on a modern sub-base, is circular and made of red sandstone 
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found in the locality. It is 2 ft. 10 ins. high and 2 ft. 44 ins. in diameter 
across the top of the bowl. The enriched border round the upper portion 
of the bow! resembles, and is probably a survival of, the old Greek honey- 
suckle pattern, varieties of which are met with in Norman work, and since 
the mouldings on the base appear to correspond with this period, the 
font thus probably belongs to the end of the twelfth or beginning of the 
thirteenth century. 


In Cornwall there are three fonts decorated with a similar pattern, 
but in each case the foliage points upwards instead of. downwards, as at 
Vlymstock. These fonts will be found at Fowey,! Ladock, and Lanreath. 
Above the band of foliage at Fowey there is an ornate star pattern; at 
ladock a square star pattern, similar to that on the font at Laneast,? also 
in Cornwall, and at Lanreath there is a simple pattern on a splayed face, 
while the principal feature of -its shaft consists of a band of three-cord 
plaitwork, a detail often found in Norman work. 


A. G. LANGDON. 


OLD BRIDGE AT KEW. 


A NEw bridge across the Thames at Kew was opened by the King and Queen 
‘on the 2oth May last, amid a very large concourse of people. It is not our 
province to descant on the modern expansions. Our place is to revive 
old memories. However, we call attention to the old bridge at Kew, which 
venerable structure we reproduce at page 59. It is from an etching prepared 
by Mr. W. Lewis Turner, of 35, St. ‘Leonard’s Road, East Sheen, Surrey. 
That bridge was opened in the year 1789, and has resisted many a. flood 
in the course of its lifetime of 110 years. It was pulled down in 1899. 
The width was insufficient for the increased and increasing traffic. The 
new structure, which is called, appropriately, the “King Edward VII. 
Bridge,” is more than twice the breddth of the old one. 


The first bridge at or near the same spot was built by the enterprise of 
one Robert Tunstall, but it oniy lasted thirty years, that is, from 1759 
to 1789. Previously to that erection the traffic was carried .on by means 
of a horse-ferry. Pictures of the three bridges, in oxidized, silver, were 
enclosed in a golden casket and presented to the King. They were prepared 
by the Goldsmith and Silversmith Company, 112, Regent Street, as a 
souvenir of the opening ceremony. 


= Building News, 24th November, 1876. 
2 Archeologia Cambrensis, 5th Series, vol. xiii (1896), p. 159. 
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AN ANCIENT STONE ALMS-BOX. 
THERE are many curious wooden alms-boxes still extant in various 
churches, but the grand old Priory Church at Bridlington has the 
distinction of possessing a very ancient one, made of stone, which is 
probably unique in this country. 


This venerable relic of monastic days is situated within the altar-rails, 
being firmly fixed against the first pillar on the right-hand side of the 
altar. Standing about three or four feet from the floor, it was easily 
accessible to the faithful who wished to deposit their offerings in the 


Stone Alms-Box at Bridlington Priory, Yorkshire. 


dolebox. It is nearly 1 ft. square, the receptacle for the coins having 
been roughly hollowed with a chisel. That it was originally provided 
with a lid is evident, as one of the hinges still remains; but .both the 
lid and the padlock with which it was once furnished have disappeared. 


The Priory was founded by William de Gant for Augustinian canons 
in the reign of King Henry I. It became, eventually, one of the 
richest religious establishments in Yorkshire, but it shared the common 
fate at the Dissolution, when the greater part of the noble church, 
including the chancel, was destroyed; but the nave was rescued and 
repaired later, and now serves as the Parish Church. 

Emity Mason. 
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NOTES ON A CIST WITH SKELETON OF FEMALE FROM 
DUNROBIN PARK (Founp 1880). 


In March, 1880, roadmen digging for gravel in the side of a moraine 
in Dunrobin Park (Co. Sutherland, N.B.) came upon an upright sand- 
stone slab, which proved to be the foot of a stone coffin. This cist, 
formed of undressed slabs, lay north-west, about 3 ft. below the surface, 
and was 4 ft. long, 2 ft. wide, and 1 ft. 6 ins. deep. As the lid had not 
been lifted, the contents were undisturbed. These consisted of a skeleton 
(female), in fair preservation. Behind the head stood an urn of the 
“drinking cup” pattern, the farthest north of this type recorded up to 
this date, 1903. At the feet of the skeleton, which lay on the right 
side, with knees doubled up, lay 118 shale beads about size and shape 


Skull and Urn from Cist at Dunrobin, Sutherlandshire. 


of a silver threepenny piece. Six of these were perforated. Near these 
were 18 beach-rolled quartzose pebbles about 2 ins. long, as to which 
it may be but a coincidence that dentition and other evidence suggested 
that the deceased had attained to about 18 years of age. 
The following are certain dimensions of the skull :— 

Glabello-occipital length... ... en cal eee 1G AM 

Basibregmatic height 5 ve ie ne + Ss 

VERTICAL INDEX... ea eke 7 a ia ; > me 

Minimum frontal diameter 

Greatest Parieto—Squamous breadth 

CEPHALIC INDEX 

Horizontal circumference . 

Frontal longitudinal arc ... 

Parietal 

Occipital 

Total 
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Vertical transverse arc 
Leagth of Foramen magnum 
Interzygomatic breadth 
Intermalar breadth 
Nasio-mental length 
Nasio-alveolar length 

Nasal height 

Nasal width 

NASAL INDEX 

Orbital width 


Orbital height 
ORBITAL INDEX * a Mie 
Lower Jaw. Symphysial height. without teeth 


= with 
Gonio symphysial length ... 
Inter coronoid width 
(Above measurements made by Dr. Murison, now of Durban.) 
3rd permanent molar in left lower jaw fully formed but not erupted. 
If twice [femur + tibia] with 35™™- for cartilage, &c., roughly give stature, 

2 (431 + 350) = 1,562 + 35 = 1,597™™- = 5§ ft. 4 in. for height. 

June 16th, 1903. 


Golspie. J. M. Joass, LL.D. 
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EARLY GRAVESTONES RECENTLY FOUND AT TROWBRIDGE, 
WILTS. 


Early Cross Slal) found at Trowbridge, Wilts. 


DURING some excavations for the foundations of new buildings in the town 
of Trowbridge, in November, 1902, on a portion of the site of the Castle, 
of which nothing now remains, the workmen came on a number of skeletons, 
buried, apparently, in a confused, haphazard way. They also found, some 


three feet under the present 
ground level, the two gravestones, 
of which illustrations are here given. 
The photograph of the coped stone 
was taken as it lay exposed in the 
excavation, before it was moved, 
with the result that the size of the 
footstone is exaggerated, and the 
stone appears to have parallel sides, 
instead of tapering from head to 
foot, as it really does. Both stones 
were apparently lying 7” siz on the 
original ground level in what it may 
be supposed was the graveyard of 
the Castle. Unfortunately, the 
head-stone of the coped slab was 
seriously injured by the picks of 
the workmen before its nature was 
discovered, and both slabs were 
broken across in getting them out ; 
but otherwise they are in good pre- 
servation, and are at present being 
taken care of under cover. ‘The flat 
stone, which had no head or foot 
stones, has a rudely formed, but 
effective, cross in relief on its 
surface, extending over half its 
jength. It measures 6 ft. 1 in. in 


Coped Gravestone found at Trowbridge, 
Wilts. 
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length by 1 ft. 8 ins. at the head, and 9} ins. at the foot, and is 7 ins. 
thick. The other and more remarkable stone is more considerably ridged 
than this photograph gives an idea of. It measures 5 ft. 11} ins. in 
length by 2 ft. of in. at the head, tapering to 1 ft. 3 ins. at the foot; the 
headstone stands 9} ins. above the centre of the slab, ‘and the footstone 
about 7 ins. The headstone, as will be seen, has cut on it a cross of 
early form, the upper limb of which has, unfortunately, been destroyed. 
The footstone is perfectly plain. As will be seen, the ornament on the 
gravestone itself is very rudely and irregularly cut, and. consists of a sort 
of beaded border on one side, with a border of half lozenges, for the 
most part, across the head and down the other side. There are three 
semi-circular arches in relief on each side. On one side, the only ornament 
on these are three recessed orders, quite plain, whilst on the other each 
arch is differently ornamented with lozenges, half-lozenges, etc. There is 
a curious double triangle ornament at the head of one side, the corres- 
ponding space on the other side being blank. The date of the coped stone, 
and, therefore, I imagine, of the other also, would, I suppose, be somewhere 
early in the twelfth century. So far as | am aware, examples of monuments 

of this period found in situ with their head and foot stones in place, are ~ 


extremely rare. 
Ep. H. Gopparp. 
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IRON HEAD-PIECE. 


Mr. F. EL.is, 109, Egerton Road, Bishopston, Bristol, writes as follows :— 


“The enclosed photograph is a good representation of a curious old iron 
head-piece which was reported to have been found in an old chest in a 
country village near here last summer, and was sold to a friend of mine 
with some old locks and keys. I have sent copies of the photograph and shown 
the object to several museum curators and other friends, who, however, 
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Ancient Iron Head-piece. 


(From a photograph by ]. W. Tutcher.) 


have not yet decided what its precise use could have been, although some 
few make the suggestion that it is an imperfect Brank or Scold’s Bridle ; 
Mr. John Ward, F.S.A., suggests a Branding Helmet ; while Mr. Darbishire 
of Manchester, advises me to apply to you for a solution of the problem, 
which I now ask you kindly to undertake. Mr. Madeley, of Warrington, 
thinks it is not massive enough for head-piece of gibbet irons, which was 
a suggestion of the person who brought it into Bristol and sold it.” 


5 
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“An ARCHITECTURAL ACCOUNT OF THE CHURCHES IN SHROPSHIRE,” 
by the Rev. D. H. S. Cranace, M.A, F.S.A. Part VI. (Wellington: 
Hobson & Co.).—Mr. Cranage has now given us one hundred more pages of 
letterpress, together with nine plates, fifteen text illustrations, and two ground 
plans of the churches in the Hundreds of Condover and Ford, towards the 
completion of his magnum opus on the Shropshire Churches. In some 
respects this is the most interesting section hitherto issued, the fabrics of 
Acton Burnell and Condover, as well as one or two of the smaller churches, 
having exceptional details. The church of Acton Burnell, which ranks 
among the finest in the county, is almost entirely of the third quarter of the ° 
thirteenth century. The bold east window of the chancel is a composition 
of exceptional beauty, which has several times been figured in works on 
architecture, and comes out well in the photographic plate of the interior of the 
chancel. Mr. Cranage rightly draws special attention to the charming double 
piscina. The font is decidedly good of its kind, though not in our opinion 
at all a graceful composition for the purpose ; it is very difficult to produce a 
happy effect with a font that lacks-any distinctive base: In this church is the 
exceptionally fine brass to Sir Nicholas Burnell, 1382, and the elaborate 
Elizabethan monument to Richard Lee and his wife and children, 1591. 
We are sorry to read that the maiden’s funeral garland is “fast perishing ” ; it 
might be worth while to place it in a small recess with a sheet of glass in 
front of it. An illustration is given of the external arched recess on the 
north side of the chancel, which is obviously part of the original thirteenth 
century work. External recesses of this character, designed for the reception 
of a founder’s bones, are not altogether uncommon, though the situation on 
the north side is uncommon ; but was not the big house on this side of the 
church? The smaller outer recess in the east wall of the north transept is 
more puzzling, inasmuch as above it is a row of corbels. This has given rise 
to a theory that there may have been an anchorite’s cell in this angle; but the 
corbels, if intended to support a roof for such a purpose, would have been 
higher and extended further. Mr. Cranage rightly rejects the anchorite 
theory, but does not offer one of his own. It may be rash to offer one of our 
own; but it seems to us possible that these corbels supported a mere 
pent-house or projection to shelter this transept recess, the recess containing 
an image to which some special veneration was attached. Several instances 
could be given of images or objects of devotion in the outer part of church 
fabrics to which even pilgrimages were. made. 

The church of St. Andrew, Condover, has an important early history, and 
was a collegiate foundation, but the north transept, late Norman, is the only 
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medizval portion remaining. A note in the parish registers records that 
“Condor Church fell Downe the 22 of November 1660.” In the following 
year a brief was issued for its rebuilding, but the work of reconstruction was 
not completed until 1678. It has since undergone much restoration and 
rebuilding. The most striking feature of the church is the half-timbered 
gable of the south transept with good barge boards. 

Alberbury is another church of special interest described in this volume ; 
the late twelfth century tower, with later saddle-back roof, is well worthy of 
the good plate which illustrates its unusual proportions. Berrington affords 
several architectural puzzles, which are treated with Mr. Cranage’s usual 
lucidity, skill, and frankness. Church Preen has a remarkable low-side 
window with two stone seats in the inner jambs ; it is well illustrated. It is 
interesting to note that Mr. Cranage proposes to deal with the low-side 
windows of the county at the end of his task, though we hope he will have 
purged himself of the “evil spirits in the churchyard” notion (mentioned on 
Pp. 454) before this excursus is undertaken. 

In the church of Woolaston, which has but little of interest or beauty, is a 
memorial, the inscription on which is well worth copying, for “Old Parr” 
has an almost proverbial reputation. In a frame on the north wall is a brass, 
with a well-cut portrait at the top, thus inscribed :— 


‘* The Old, Old, very Old Man ! 
Thomas Parr, 
was Born at the Glyn 
in the township of Winnington, 
within this Chapelry of Great Willaston, 
and Parish of Alberbury, 
in the County of Salop, 
In the year of our Lord, 1483. 
He lived in the Reigns of Ten Kings 
and Queens of England (viz.) K: Edwd. 4th, 
K: Edwd. 5th, K: Richd. 3rd, K: Hen. 7th, K: Hen. 
8th, K: Edwd 6th, Q: Mary, Q: Eliz., K: 
James Ist, and K: Chas. 1st.- Died the 13th 
and was buryed in Westminster Abby 
on the 15th of November 1635. 
Aged 152 years, and 9 months.” 


Mr. Cranage’s well-earned repute as a University Extension Lecturer on 
architecture is so considerable, that it is hardly necessary to add that his 
architectural notes throughout this volume are of genuine value, and will 
prove helpful even to those who may have but little or no acquaintance 
with Shropshire. 

A critic is nowhere if he cannot detect a flaw ; but it may be judged that 
the flaws are minute when one of our only complaints is that the effigy of 
Sir Humphrey Lee, who died in 1632, is described as being dressed in “ very 
baggy Anickerbockers |” 

J. Cuaries Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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“THE SCULPTURE OF THE PARTHENON,” by A. G. Murray, LL.D., 
F.S.A. (John Murray).—In this book the sculptures of the Parthenon 
receive, for the first time, full and adequate treatment. The scheme of 
illustration, which has been admirably carried out, embraces the whole of the 
sculptures, so far as they are now known, from the originals that are still 
extant, or from Carrey’s drawings of the portions that have since been lost. 
By this method it has been found possible to give the frieze almost in its 
entirety, in one long folding sheet. The process of photogravure which has 
been employed shows at a glance the magnitude of the frieze as an artistic 
conception, and brings to light, with much success, what Dr. Murray rightly 
terms, “its extraordinary beauty in detail.” No attempt, however, has been 
made to give a like general view of the metopes, as so large a proportion 
have been grievously damaged ; but one plate gives the entire series of the 
south metopes. With regard to the two pediments, Carrey’s drawings of the 
sculptures as he saw them in the seventeenth century are reproduced ; but in 
each case the metopes have been added as they now appear, thus completing 
the architectural framework that Carrey left’ unfinished. The principal 
pediment sculptures are also given separately as they now exist, and there are 
in addition several half-tone plates. From this brief outline of the scheme of 
illustration, it will at once be seen by all who are interested in Greek 
antiquities or in the general progress or retrogression of art in the past, as 
well as by students of sculpture, that Dr. Murray has produced a work, at a 
reasonable price, which gives a thorough and comprehensive view of the 
whole series of the most wonderful array of sculpture that the world has 
ever produced. 

Of the letterpress, in which each plate is discussed, it is sufficient to state 
that, as Dr. Murray is facile princeps among English scholars on all that 
pertains to the history and appreciation of Greek art, it is beyond all ordinary 
criticism. In this case the writing is good and clear, and not unduly 
burdened with technicalities. This is the opening paragraph :— 

“When the Parthenon stood forth complete on the Acropolis of Athens in 
or about the year 438 B.c., there was no other building in the whole of 
Greece comparable even in the mere extent and variety of its sculptures. 
Imagine a frieze 522 ft. in length sculptured all along with figures nearly half 
life size, in many cases densely crowded till the marble could carry no more, 
the whole in very low relief, and executed with marvellous detail. Above the 
columns externally and round all the four sides of the temple were ninety-two 
metopes, each consisting of a group of two figures two-thirds life size, in the 
highest possible relief, and full of the most beautiful workmanship. Within 
each of the two pediments or gables was an immense group of statues, the 
smallest equal to life size, the central figures colossal. Lastly, inside the 
Parthenon was the stupendous statue of Athené herself in gold and ivory, by 
Phidias. It was he who directed the whole of the work.” 

The drawings known as Carrey’s are invaluable as giving full details of 
the west pediment, now a mere wreck, before its destruction by the Venetians 
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in 1087. These drawings, now in the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, are 
usually ascribed to a French artist, Carrey, who was employed in Athens by a 
famous French ambassador, the Marquis de Nointel. It has, however, of 
late been argued that Carrey’s services to the Marquis did not begin until 
after previous draughtsmen had executed these particular drawings. The 
question has, however, not yet been settled, and Dr. Murray does right in 
following a descriptive term well known to students of Greek sculpture. 


“BAPTISM AND CHRISTIAN ARCHOLOGY,” by CLEMENT F. ROGERs, 
M.A. (Clarendon Press).—This is in no sense a controversial work, striving 
recklessly to support any particular view as to the rite of Christian baptism ; 
but it is a conscientious and apparently exhaustive attempt to gather together 
all the known illustrations of baptism of the first few centuries of the Christian 
era. The result is of an obvious doctrinal and practical character, for the 
evidence is overwhelming that—contrary to the general opinion—the usual 
method of administering this Sacrament was by aspersion, and that baptism 
by immersion was quite the exception. The chapters as! to the use of the 
font in the east and in the west are valuable contributions to ecclesiology. 
The illustrations are numerous, and show much research. It is difficult to 
conceive how Mr. Rogers’ conclusions can possibly be overset or materially 
weakened. 


“A History oF THE County oF Dustin.” Part II. By Francis 
EsRINGTON Batu. (Dublin: Alex. Thorn & Co.).—This second section of 
Mr. Ball’s history of the county of Dublin includes the parishes of 
Donnybrook, Booterstown, St. Bartholomew, St. Mark, Taney, St. Peter, and 
Rathfarnham. These parishes form a group that lie to the south of the city 
of Dublin, and are for the most part thickly populated suburban districts. 
Their churches were portion of the corps of the archdeaconry of Dublin, and 
nearly all the lands they contain were divided between three owners—the 
Fitzwilliams of Merrion, the Brets of Rathfarnham, and the Archbishop of 
Dublin. The lands were entirely agricultural, with rabbit warrens and 
fisheries on the seaboard ; but early in the eighteenth century they began to 
be occupied by the country houses of the better class of Dublin citizens, 
who were anxious to escape from the narrow streets and confined life of the 
metropolis proper. Good use has been made by Mr. Ball in these pages of 
both MS. and printed authorities. One of the particularly interesting 
features of the volume is the number of reproductions of old views and 
pictures, which are specially valuable in a district that has so materially 
changed in character. Who has not heard of Donnybrook Fair? It may be 
a poor kind of taste, but we frankly confess to a disappointment in finding 
that Mr. Ball merely gives one brief paragraph to the subject. He states 
that throughout the eighteenth century and down to the year 1855, when it 
was abolished, there was here held the carnival of the Dublin populace. He is 
very possibly right in saying that its abolition “ was a service to civilisation,” 
but we surely ought to have some details, or, at all events, more references 
than a single line footnote to such an ordinary source as Blacker’s Sketches. 
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“RECORDS OF THE County BorouGH oF CarpiFF.” Vol. IV. By 
Joun Hopson Matruews. (Sotheran & Co.).—The fourth of these 
handsome well-printed volumes contains, like its predecessors, much that is 
original and of. real value to both local and general historians ; but it aiso 
affords further evidence that the work of dealing with the Cardiff records 
was not sufficiently thought out before it was undertaken. The contents are 
most varied, but ill-arranged. 

The first division consists of excerpts from the Llanover MSS., entitled 
“The Winning of Glamorgan.” A second division of about fifty pages 
includes some scrappy gleanings from the Public Record Office, taken from 
Miscellanea of the Exchequer, Star Chamber Proceedings, Close Rolls, 
Inquisitions, and Chancery Proceedings. This is followed by “A Bundle of 
Miscellanea,” of comparatively trivial value. It is trifling with serious history, 
published at the expense of the Cardiff Corporation, to print in extenso the 
“ Rules of the Sociable Society of Ladies, 1755,” furnished by Mr. Oliver H. 
Jones, of Fornmon Castle, of which Mr. Matthews says—“ The /ocus in quo 
does not clearly appear, but it was somewhere not far from Cardiff.” At this 
‘rate the number of volumes of “ Records” put forth by the Corporation may 
be quite indefinitely extended. 

From p. 172 to the end of this substantial volume the material is quite 
genuine, for it consists of extracts from the Minutes of Council, Street 
Commissioners, and Board of Health from 1708 to 1865, at which date such 
matters began to be printed. Much that is set forth in all the honours of big 
type and single lines of the briefest length might with great profit have been 
condensed. For instance, do the burgesses of Cardiff, or any other folk 
however greedy for the minutiz of past corporate life, need eleven lines of big 
well-spaced type to set forth that Edward Herbert was elected a capital 
burgess on 30th April, 1724; Will Lambert, Will Mathew, and each of the 
nine councillors who voted for him, having a whole line to themselves? 
Nevertheless, it would only be a Philistine who would object to the printing of 
a great deal of the later history of this important borough ; for all the facts 
recorded have a certain interest in the development and growth and social 
life of a great municipality. In 1730 one shilling was paid for “1 yd. of 
Bazes to Badge the poor.”. The Guildhall of Cardiff, with the shops and 
prison underneath, had become so ruinous in 1741 that it was entirely pulled 
down, arid the contributions of “severall lords and gentlemen” invited 
towards the erection of its successor. In 1746 the Corporation, with 
unwonted liberality, granted the use of their new Town Hall to “the people 
called Quakers” for the exercise of their religion. In 1803 the bailiffs were 
instructed to sell the old Market House by auction. Ten guineas were paid 
by the town in 1834 to the Rev. Elliott Graham, curate of Cardiff, for the 
winter evening lectures preached in Cardiff Church. 

Some of the illustrations, particularly of the seals, are good, but the 
heraldic head and tail pieces are faulty. 
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BEVERLEY ANTIQUITIES. 


THE ancient town of Beverley, made so prominent in medizval times 
by the famous shrine of St. John, has yielded from time to time many relics 
of the past. .During extensive draining excavations some years ago, when 
all the principal streets were excavated to a great depth, an excellent 
opportunity was rendered to the antiquary for obtaining interesting objects. 
Similarly, whilst cleaning out the River Hull at the old Hull Bridge, near 
Beverley, other objects were secured. Dr. William Stephenson the 
Beverley antiquary, was ever on the alert, and all the objects of any 
importance came into his possession. Dr. Stephenson’s collections, com- 
prising several hundred specimens, have now been acquired by the Hull 
Corporation for its museum. Amongst the specimens are various earthenware 
vessels, including several interesting tygs, glass bottles, coins, tokens, medals, 
foot-gear, knives, daggers, spurs, horseshoes, objects of stone, bone, bronze, 
and iron, locks, an excellent series of keys, seventeenth century pipes, 
rings, &c. 


THORPE-ARNOLD FONT. 
To THE Epitor or “THE RELIQUARY.” 


Sir,—Mr. Le Blanc Smith in his paper on the font at Thorpe-Arnold 
makes some observations which seem to call for notice. 

No doubt he is quite right as to the purely accidental resemblance 
of the north and east side ornaments to quatrefoils. But the accuracy 
of his opinion as to “dog-tooth” ornaments must be called in question. 
He states what is true enough, doubtless, as that the origin of that’ 
effective ornament is to be found in the Norman “star.” But he goes 
too far in saying that “the dog-tooth is far more often seen in the work 
of the late Norman or transition period than in the Early English.” 
We need not considér this transition period in this question since it is as 
much one style as the other. The ornamentation on the Fincham font 
referred to is rather a “trellis” than “ dog-tooth” or “star,” and resembles 
some ornament on the abaci of pillars in the. White Tower, London. These 
consist of a rectangular or square arrangement of lines with other lines 
joining their angles, crossing in the: middle and thus producing an apparent 
“star” of four rays. But the bordering lines are as much part of the pattern 
as the cross lines. These features may be traced in all the apparently 
“star” or primitive “dog-tooth” ornaments. Even on the typical star 
moulding in Herringfleet Church, Suffolk, the rectangular form within which 
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the star is contained and which equally forms the pattern can be traced. 
Then, again, the dog-tooth is really a leaf-form, each ray, leaflet, or section of 
tooth being broadest at the base and narrowest at the point where they join 
to make the pointed elevated centre of the “tooth.” This central elevation 
is distinctive of the true dog-tooth; the trellis and star being flat. 

It would be interesting to have a list of churches to justify the statement 
that ‘“dog-tooth was just as much a late Norman detail as it was Early 
English.” 

With regard to the “figure with a halo doing battle with five dragons,” 
the presence of the nimbus precludes it from being a mere human being, and 
in the absence of wings we may presume him to represent St. George, who 
very usually is represented with a cross on his shield. So, too, is St. Michael, 


though his cross is commonly engrailed. 
W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 


“THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND.” 
To THE EpiTor or “THE RELIQUARY.” 


S1r,—In his comment in your last issue on the signed review of his two 
handsome and valuable volumes called “The Arts in Early England,” 
Professor Baldwin Brown seemed to forget that almost the only adverse 
remark was that neither the title nor the sub-title apply in any way to the 
main portion of the contents of the first volume. As to this he is silent ; no 
amount of additional volumes can alter the fact of this curious misnomer. 

As to the list of churches with pre-Norman work remaining, I have spent 
many weeks among Hampshire churches since I last wrote. There is no 
doubt that to those of that county which have Saxon work may be added the 
churches of Hambledon and Titchfield. I believe also that Tufton, a. little 
church near Whitchurch, should be added ; it is one of those churches with a 
small low plain chancel arch, and is in the same category as those of | 
Greywell and Tunworth, previously named in the same county. I studied the 
Tufton arch pretty closely, and write with photographs of each side of it 
before me. It is difficult to resist the impression that it is pre-Norman, 
although the condition of the church does not permit of a critical examination 
of the masonry adjacent to the arch. It is to be hoped that other 
ecclesiologists who may be in that neigbourhood will visit this retired little 
church. 

At Canterbury, the church of St. Dunstan should be added to the 
Professor's list. There is Saxon work at the north-west angle of the nave, 
and possibly on the north side of the chancel. Another addition to the list is 
the church of Orpington, Kent. Saxon work was most plain to see when I first 
visited it during a severe restoration in 1872. A visit made in December, 
1903, proves that pre-Norman work is still to be seen in the south-east corner 
of the nave. 

Faithfully yours, 
J. CHarves Cox. 




















